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Reza COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS.— 
The Exhi>ition of Decorative Works is now open 
at No. 20, King-street, St. James’s. 
9 o’clock tiil dusk) Is. Catalogue 6d. 
After the first fortnight (ending the 4th of May), and 
for a period hereafter to be fixed, the Exhibition will 
be open to the public gratis, except on Satardaye, on 


which days it will be open from 11 o'clock till dusk | 


to visitors paying 1s, 
C. L. Eastiaxke, Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
—The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and 
SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN 
daily from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, is. 
Witit1amM Barnarp, Keeper. 





HE FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS, at their GALLERY, PALL-MALL RAST, | 
PEN.—Open each day from Nine till dask. | 


is now O 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. Hrs, Sec. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Tenth Annual EX- 
HIBITION is now open at their Gallery, FIFTY- 
THREE, PALL-MALL, next the British Institution. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
James Faney, Secretary. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
—The EXHIBITION of 1844 of MODERN 
PAINTINGS and other WORKS of ART, will take 
place in the Summer, and will be opened to the Pablic 
on Whit Monday, May 27. Artists in London and the 
neighbourhood are referred to Mr. Joseph Green, of 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital; and it is requested 
that all works intended for exhibition may arrive at the 
Institution not later than Thursday, May 16. 

No carriage expenses will be paid by the Institution, 
except on works from those artists to whom the exhi- 
bition circular bas previously been forwarded. 

The following PRIZES are offered :— 

The Heywood Medal in Gold, for the best Historical 
Oil Painting ; size not \ess 4 feet by 2 feet 10 inches. 

The Hey wood Medal in Silver, and #10 in money, 











for the best Ornamental Water-colour Drawing; size | 


not less than 20 inches by 16 inches. 

These prizes (for the present year) will be limited to 
the productions of artists residing within twelve miles 
of Manchester.—Tbe Council do not consider them- 
selves bound to award a prize unless a work be exhi- 
bited which shall appear to them deserving of it. 

T. W. WinstaNnLey, Hon. Sec. 





NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


ANTS PICTURE GALLERY.— 


In consequence of the “Royal Agricultural | 


Society” holding their Meeting at Southampton in 
July next, the Proprietor intends opening the Exhibi- 
tion during the months of Jung, Juty, AuGust, and 
SerreMBER, and, as many thonsand persons will visit 
Southampton during that period, a good sale may rea- 
sonably be expecteo. 

The carriage of Cases to and from London will be 
paid by the cee pa and ten per cent. charged as 
commission on the amount of Pictures sold. 

The Proprietor pledges himself to take the utmost 
care of all Pictures exhibited in the Gallery, bat can- 
not hold himself responsible for any damage that may 
occur to them by fire or otherwise. 

Artists wishing to send Pictures are particularly 
requested to inform the Proprietor of the number, &c., 
oa = — A. er that the ar- 

‘ made 
Exhibition, . eine no. soon. rm Sag = 
7 Proprietor, Southampton. 
cork The last day for receiving Pictares will be Sa- 
7 BE yh a1 .> - Cases must be sent by Smith 

; , 7 ing- carriage 
will not be paid by the pein ath 


etna 





Admission (from | 





T 


important Works, 


OHN MARTIN, 
now on View at 


b 

Me. ATHERSTON 
| No. 7, HAYMARKET (next door to the Thratre). 
| Open from Ten till Five.—Admission, One Shillling. 





t PAINTINGS in WAX, and several other Paint- 
ings in a new style, one of them representing the last 
struggle of the French at Waterloo, will take place 
THIS DAY, and be continued daily, from 10 o’clock to 
| 6, p.m., at C. Barbe’s Repository of Colours, Pencils, 
| &c , 60, Regent’s-quadrant. Admittance, one shilling. 
Notice on Wax-Painting and catalogue, sixpence. 


HE GERMAN ART-UNIONS—BERLIN, 
DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN.—The PRE- 
SENTATION ENGRAVINGS of the above Institutiuns 
are now Ou sale, price 21s. each, at the Gallery of Ger- 
man Art, 137, Regent-street.—Hering and Remington. 








Just published, 
HE TWO MARYS at the SEPULCHRE. 
A new lithograph by HANFSTAENGL, from the 
original ure by VeIr. 
HE WOMAN RELATING TALES; after Steinle. 
THE SISTERS; after Sonn. 
THE WOMAN TAKEN in ADULTERY ; after Sig- 
nol, engraved by H. T. RyaLu. 
Also, a great variety of New German Engravings. 
Hering and Remington, Gallery of German Art, 137, 
Regent. street. 


Price 5s8., the Third Edition of a Work called 
LYPHOGRAPHY. Contains full Direc- 
» tions for Artists, and a great variety of Illustra- 
ions. 
Published by E. Palmer, the Patentee, at 103, New- 
gate-street, London, and may be had through any 
Bookseller. 


Published this day, 4to., with 36 [llustrations, 21s. cloth, 
OMPOSITIONS from the MORNING and 
EVENING PRAYER. By Joun Be t, Sculptor. 
“*Mr. Bell manifests in his compositions both power 
and taste—a vigorous and refined mind.”— Art-Union. 
“This valuable contribution to severe Art bas fulfil'ed 
the promise of its early numbers. It is a commendable 
spirit that bas of late sought to revive the employment 
of high Art in the service of religion.””—Critic. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


This day is published, 12mo., 9s. 
MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY; con- 




















taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged 
according to the Natural Orders. By CHaRries G. 
BaBinoTon, M.A., F.L.S., F.G. 
‘* Mr. Babington’s is a very valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of British plants, full of original obser- 
vation and good critical remarks,’’—Lindley’s Garden- 

er’s Chronicle, June 10. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price Two Shillings, 
} bpd dgt wpe for the PRACTICE of 
FRESCU PAINTING, as given in the me ome 
of the Commissioners of the Fine Arts, compiled and 
arranged by W. Winsor and H. C. Newron, Artists’ 
Colour-makers to the Queen, &c. 

In this little work is gathered from the best autho- 
rities, ancient and modern, all desirable information 
on the sa of Fresco Painting, under the fol 
heads :— Cartoon—The Selection of Lime—Ca 
city of the Lime—Slaking and Seasoning the Lime— 
Wa ng the Walle—Colours—im ts— 


The Process of Painting—Qualities of 
Retouching — Moveable Frescoes—The Removal of 
Frescoes—On Cleaning Frescoes. 

In the compilation of these 
has been simplicity 


a main object 
ey are conse- 
all aseless 


HE CORONATION OF QUEEN | 
VICTORIA, a sp'endid new Painting, and other 


K.L., are 
ee GALLERY, 


HE FINE ARTS.—An EXHIBITION of 





and = ty: th 
quently offered entirely disembarrassed 
ref and quotations, and 


TO COLLECTORS OF THE ETCHINGS BY 
REMBRANDT, 


HE ADVERTISER has in his possession 
a very fine Etching of REMBRANDT’S POR- 
TRAIT OF HIMSELF. e Portrait is in bust and 








four inches in ht, bears his namv, and the date 
1636. The Advertis-r agieg desirous of d ing of it, 
takes this oppo: tunity of obtaining its market value. 
For inspection, apply, post-paid, to Mr. H. Swann, 
St. Augustine's, Norwich. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Nearly ready, price One Guinea, 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Edited by Gsorce Gopwin, Esq., F.R.S., 
| F.S.A., and Lewis Pocock, Erq., F.8.A.; witha Me- 
| moir of the Author, and a Bibliographical Notice. Em- 
bellished with Twenty-one Designs in Outline, engraved 
| by Mr. Charles Kolls from a series of Drawings made 
expressly for this Edition by Mr. H.C. Selous, after 
| the manner of those engraved by Mr. ag Moses, 

and issued by the Art-Union of London. The Text 

will be also further illustrated by numerous Wood-cut 
engraved by Mr. J. Bastin, likewise from origin 

Drawings by Mr. Selous. 

London: M. M. Holloway, 25, Bedford-street, Covent- 





WAX-PAINTING. 
Just published, at C. Barbe’s, 60, Regent’s-quadrant, 
vas HAND-BOOK to WAX-PAINTING. 


Price 6d. 
apemmene o* paintings in wax can be seen by artists 
at C. Barbe’s; and po ac bru:hes, anc colours are 
always realy to allow them to try the effects of this 
mode of painting, which admits of the effects of Fresco 
with the easy execution of Oil- painting. 


Mr. VAN VOORST will publish on the Ist of May, 


ART I. of INSTRUMENTA ECCLESI- 
ASTICA. A Series of Working Designs for the 
Furniture, Fittings, and Decorations of Churches and 
their Precincis. Edited by the Cambridge Camden 
Society. Six Outline Plates, with descriptive letter- 


press, 4to., 2s. 6d. 

Part 1V. of PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY. 
Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. 8vo , 5s. 

Part VI. of ILLUSPRATIONS of BAPTISMAL 
FONTS. 8vo., 28. 6d., containing 16 Engravings, with 
Descriptions. 

Part III. of PROFESSOR OWEN’S HISTORY of 
BRITISH FOSSIL MAMMALIA. 8vo., 2s. 6d. Royal 
8vo., 5s. 

Part XI. of Mr. HEWITSON’S Coloured ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, with 

‘riptions, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

No. XVIL. of THE ZOOLOGIST. A popular 
wg Ace of Natural History. 8vo., Is. 

No XXXVI. of 





THE PHYTOLUGIsT. A popular 
Monthly Journal of Botany. 8vo., Is. 
And on May 15th, 
The Third, the concluding, Part of Mr. NEWMAN’S 
HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS. 





Paternoster-10w, April 25, 1844. 
TO FRESCO PAINTERS. 
ILLER’S VITRIFIED COLOURS for 
FRESCO-PAINTING, are now ready for the 
inspection and trial of those who may intend to prac- 


tise thet style. 

The destruction alone of the stucco on which they 
may be laid will affect a work in which they are em- 
ploved, but even this will not destroy them. 

The causticity of lime, saline exudations, the acida- 
lous vapours of a vitiated atmosphere, or damp, will 
bave no effect upon them ; and a palette, the ndour 
of which Raffaeile would have envied, is now offered for 
the use of the artists of Great Britain, being the result 
of sc1eNCcE with Practice, as Geant 


ite for 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 
OST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S LIBRARY. 
HER MOST CRATOUS MAJESEY TES QUEEH DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGH r . 
HIS ROYAL HIGH NESS’ THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE 


BARONTAL 


HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, AND ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND ; 


From Drawings made expressly for the Worle 
and other eminent Artists. ‘keeuted tn Littio 


J. D. Hanoino, G. Carrermoxe, S. Prout, F. MULLER, 
ander the superintendence of 


Mr. Hamp mea 


scriptive Letterpress and numerous Engravings on Wood. 
EDITED BY 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


Mops ov PuBiication.—The work is 
Three Plates, executed in Lithotint—a met 


detail with brilliant artistic effects; and Twelve Pages o 


Paints. Imperial Quarto 
Paoors. Colombier Quarto 
Paoors. On India Paper. 


same size. 
printed . 


blisbed every alternate Month, in three sizes. Ea 
oy" | suited to such a publication, as combining accuracy of 


Each Part contains 
Letterpress, interspersed with Woodcuts. 

. »« Five Shillings 
. Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Twelve Shillings. 


Imperial Folio. To range 
with “ Nash’s Mansions,” and other Works of 
Only Seventy Copies of this Edition are 


*,* The Work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, forming Three Volumes. 
Part 1V., Published this day, contains 


NAWORTH, CUMBERLAND . 


KIRBY HALL. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
HINCHINBROOK, HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


| PXStRUCTIVE 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR. 
Now read e+ 124., morocco, cloth, 
HE PRINT COLLECTOR. 
An Introduction to the Knowledge necessary for 
forming a Collection of Ancient Prints, containing Sug- 


as to the Mode of Gene ee the 
n of Specimens, the Prices and Care of Prints; 


also Notices of the Marks of Proprietorship used by | 
| found.”—Bath and Cheltenham 


Collectors, Remarks on the ancient and m Prac. 


tice of the Art, and a Catalogue Raisonné of Books on | 
| volume.” — Literary Gazette. 


Kngravings and Prints. 
“ This is one of those sterling works which grow out 


of circumstances, and are invaiuable when they do ap- | 


pear. Fall of enlivening anecdote, it will be found a 
most agreeable volume for general perusal, but for the 
collector indispensable.”’— Metropolitan. 

Saunders and Utley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


——— es 


J A New Edition. 
HE USE and OBJECT of the SYSTEM 
of PERSPECTIVE, as exemplified by the 
SKETCHER’S GUIDE, farther Explaimed. 
“The most skilful master can little more than 
put the end of the cue into the bands of bis scholar, by 
which he must conduct himeelf.”—Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds, 
THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 

A light and — apparatus for Drawing Land- 
scapes and other Vutlines in Perspective without ele- 
mentary knowledge ; to which is added a Compendium 
of the Rules of Perspective and Effect. By W. F. 


Ex.ior, Keg. 

London: Published by 8. and J. Fuller, 34, Rath- 
bone. ; where is also made and sold HAYTER'S 
PERSPECTIVE TRIPOD, for Drawing all objects in 
Perspective, without elementary know ec. 


In Foolscap 8vo., with Fifty Mlastrations by Gilbert, 
OLDIERS AND SAILORS; or, Anecdotes, 


and Recollections of Naval and Military | 
Life, as related to bis nephews, by an OLp Orricen. | 


Price 7s. cloth; 10s. 6d. bound in morocco. 


“Cheerfully do we award the meed of praise to this | 
it is the best book of its class we | 
¢ yet read, containing a rich fund of interesting | 


t volume. 


amusement and valuable information.’’— United Ser- 


vice Gazette. 


* Asa prize volume, we can warmly recommend it,” | 


— Ply mouth Heraid. 


SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS; fromthe 
Portfolio and Journals of a Traveller in various parts 


of the World. With 192 engravings. Price 9s. half. 


bound morocco. 
London, Grant and Griffith, successors to J. Harris, 
corner of Bt. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, = Svo., with Plate, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
TREATISE on PHOTOGRAPHY; con- 


A ang the latest Discoveries appertaining to 


the I ype. Compiled from commun ons 
y MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other eminent Mea 
Science. By N. P. Lenenovas ~y~ to the 
Observatory dey hr, &e. Translated by . Egerton. 
* Any in’ en reon may, with the precise 
structions of = Lercbours, a = 


ments in this singular mystery with a fair ho . 
cess. The book contains the most minute y= 


modes of manipulating through the different processes 


of the art; suggestions of every kind as to choice 
of end ether mattecs of = 


and a quantity of information on the methods of pre- 
paring thechemical substances employed.”’-—Examiner, 
Lenten: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





with no heavy | 
Outlay of more than patience, proceed to make exper? 


From a Drawing by G. CaATTERMOLE. 
J. D. Harpina. 


, From “ Sketch by G. H. HaRRIsON. 


WORKS FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. 

1. Mrs. LOUDON’S GLIMPSES of NATURE and 
OBJECTS of INTEREST, described during a Visit to 
the Isle of Wight. With Thirty-seven |liustrations, 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 





present, or one more adapted to sti- 
le,’ could not be 

azette, 

“ We could not recommend a more valuable little 


“ A more fitti 
mulate the faculties of ‘little 


2. MY OWN GARDEN; or, Frederic’s Monthly 


Instructions for the Management and Formation of a | 


Fiower Garden. Fourth Edition, with Engravings of 
the Flowers in Bloom for each M 


onth. 3s. 6d. plain, 
6s. coloured. 

3. The NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRUPEDS. 
By F. Shoberl. New Edition, with namerous Lilustra- 
tions by T. Landseer. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, and a 
Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pas- 
times of the English. With full-length Portraits of 
4 - “cane and Eighteen other Engravings. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 

5. COSMORAMA. The Manners, Customs, and 
Costumes of all Nations Described. New Edition, with 
many Iustrations. 4s. plain, 5s. 6d. coloured. 

6. The FARM; a new Account of Rural Toils and 
Produce. By Jeffreys Taylor. 
gravings. 4s. cloth. 

7. The OCEAN; a Description of Woncers and Im- 

rtant Productions of the Sea. Second Edition, with 
~~ ae and Fifty-four other Engravings. Price 4s. 
cloth. 

London : Grant and Griffith, successors to J. Harris, 
corner of St. Paui’s Churchyard. 





| Just published, in one volume, royal folio (size mr 
bound in morocco, with gilt | 


inches by 19), half- 
edges, Engravings after 


HE BEST PICTURES OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS. Containing Twenty Spe- | 
cimens after Reffaciie, Rubens, Claude, Wilkie, Rem- | 
brandt, Wouvermans, &c. &c., with descriptive letter- | 

fully engraved in line by | 


ress. The Plates are beauti 
ward Smith, William Miller, &c. &c. 


The plates are also made up in portfolios, arranged 
according to the masters (Claude, Rubens, Raffaeile, 
Wilkie, &c., &c.), each containing five prints. Price 
#1 118. 6d. ; India proofs, #2 12s. 6d. 

Critical Notices. 


“ One of the most splendid works of Art ever pro- 


ae —_ or any pe ye Page ee 

« work is one of a sterli i - 

racer" A a riing and enduring cha 
* To the admirers of the truly great in Art a more 

ble offering than thi i 

ee ng is splendid work could not 
“In astyle of magnificence which makes us lon 

od success commensurate to its merits.” — Edinburg 


agazine. 
London: Ack ; 
a. Hy ~~) 4 Agee G. Moon. 
RESCO-PAINTING.—J. BARNARD be 
ies erticiel ter eee _ i atest 
al t in 
riety, got up under the Sirecties of ue ae — 





| every material for oil and water-colour - | justly 


drawing, at his Warehouse, 339, Oxford-street. 
NB. His fine White, in biadders on 
equailed in the trade. 


With de- 


78. 6d. ; 


| Samuel Cousins. 


With Thirty-four En- | 
| Fielding. 


Prints £6 6s. ; | 
Proofs on India paper, 410 10s ; before letters, #14 14s. | 


| look over them. 


and artists generally, he | 


and tubes, is not 


HE OUT-OF-DOOR SKETCHING CLASS, 
conducted by Mr. Georce H. Haraison, re. 
commence their Studies upon SATURDAY, May 1l, at 


2 o’Clock, P.M. 
For.Cards of Rendezvous and Terms of Admission, 


|. Deets Fridays, at 16, Féley-place, Port. 





Now wy + imperial 32mo. 
LARKE’S CABINET SERIEs; 
In aw Iominated Binding: — 
SENSE Axe SENSIBILITY, by Miss Austen, 
2 vols., 38. 6d. 
HERRICK’S HESPERIDES, 2 vols., 4s. 
The NEIGHBOURS, by Miss Bremer, 2 vols., 4s, 
The BONDMAID, by Miss Bremer, 1s. 
The PRESIDEN?’S DAUGHTERS, by Miss Bre. 
mer, 28. 
The H— FAMILY, by Miss Bremer, 2e, 
STRIFE AND PEACE, by Miss Bremer, is. 6d, 
London: H. G. Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


| PRINTS AFTER THE LATE SIR DAVID WILKIE, 


iw MAN’S BUFF (considered his best 
picture), engraved in lime by A, Raimbach, 


Prints d im ons), £2 12s. 6d. 
THE CUT FINGER, also in line, by A. Raimbach, 


| Prints, #1 Is 


Pair,—VILLAGE POLITICIANS and BLIND 
FIDDLER, beautifully engraved in line by Edward 
Smith. Prints, 7s. 6d. each ; India proofs, 12s.; before 


| letters, 18s. 


THE PIPER, also in line, by E. Smith. Prints, 
oofs, 10s. 6d. 

CALABRIAN MINSTRELS, engraved by E. Rolls. 
ees proofs on French > 28. 

ints after the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
LADY DOVER AND HER SON, engraved by 
Prints, 158. ; on India » 2s. 

RURAL AMUSEMENT, engraved Bromley. 
Prints, 10s. 6d.; proofs on French paper, 12s. 6d.; 
before letters, 15s. 

BOYHOOD’S REVERY (YOUNG LAMBTON), 

ed by Samuel Cousins. Prints, 10s. 6d. 
HE LOVELY SISTERS, engraved in chalk by F. 
C. Lewis. Prints, 5s.; proofs, 10s. 6d. 

FOUR of CLAUDE LORRAINE’S finest LAND- 
SCAPES. Prints, 7s.6d. each; proofs, 12s. and 18s. 

THE FARRIER’S FAMILY, after Wouvermans. 
Prints, 7s. 6d. each; proofs, 12s. and 18s. 

THE TAKING DOWN FROM THE CROSS, after 
Rubens. Prints, 7s. 6d. each; B ng 12s. and 188. 
x. —— DEL ~- a>, ottas Raffaelle. 

ints, 7s. 6d. each ; proofs, . an 

ITALIAN GIRLS, &c., after P. Williams, by D. 
Lucas. Prints, 58. ; proofs on French paper, 7s. 6d. ; 
before letters, 108. 64. 

a. QUEEN Sep Nem F. Zucchero (the 
t trait extant). 5 

PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN WEST, by Himself. 
nts, 5s. 

vi wom RICHMOND HILL, by Copley 

ints, 5s. 

THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS, after Raffaelle, (very 


| large). Prints, 15s. 
Nustrations of Thirty-seven Genera of Suelis by | THE MADONNA, after Carle Dolce. Prints, 1s. 


London: Ackermann and Co. Edinburgh: Robert 


Simpson. 


EDGWOOD’S MANIFOLD LETTER- 
WRITERS.—This invention produces a letter 
with its copy at one operation; or, ifrequired, a letter 
with duplicates and a copy, all in durable ink, and 
with a pen that requires no repairs; is simple and 
easy in its operation—is cheap, and ble in con- 
struction—and affords the means of effecting an im- 
mense saving in time and expense to merchants, 
bankers, and solicitcrs, and indeed to all who write 
much, and desire to retain copies of their letters, or 
send duplicates abroad. 
“9, Lincoln’s Inn, June 18, 1825. 
‘©1 have used ‘ Wedgwood’s Manifold Writer’ for 
some time, and find it of the greatest convenience and 





| use, more particularly as it enables the party using it 


k with the greatest certainty of the cor: 
letters which are written by it. 

“ Francis BroperiP.” 
gentleman in the firm, con- 


tos 
of t 


Mr. Broderip, and each 


| tinue to use the invention to this da 


Also, WEDGWUOD’S IMPROVED NOCTO- 
GRAPHS, by which persons who have had the mis- 
fortune to lose their sight are enabled to 
with their friends, without the aid of any person t0 
ice, from Two to Three Guineas. 

Manufactured by Wedgwood and Co., No. 4, Rath- 
bone-place, Oxford-street, London. 

TESTIMONY OF ITS UTILITY. 


“ Bath, 1815. 
“Sin,—This proof of the practicability of your 
machine for aiding the blind to volte wi, ego, be 
acceptable to you, though but my trial. 
simplicity of the contrivance is its great praise. 
“| wish my testimony to its merit may contribute 
te your obtaining that public reward which you 8 


“1 am, Sir, your humble cervent, 
Frs. Heywarp, M.D. 
“To Mr. Ralph Wedgwood.” 
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THE POTTERIES. 
From the earliest.ages the plastic nature of clay 
has rendered it the most obvious material for 
the gratification of that desire to create form and 
impress the image of some conception on natural 
materials which is a distinguishing characteristic 
of our nature, and is most obvious in the infancy 


man. When this indulgence of a mixed mime- 
tic and creative faculty was applied to the manu- 
facture of vesséls capable of containing fluids is 
a point of chronology that can never be ascer- 
tained; we might as well attempt to make a 
diary of the reminiscences of our cradles, or 
chronicle the months and days when we drew 
figures on the sand, moulded indescribable animals 
in wax, or pressed clay into a thousand shapeless 
forms. The potter’s wheel may be the first piece 
of mechanism employed by the grandsons of 
Noah on the earth yet moist from the waters 
of the flood, or it may have been invented by 
different and unconnected artists.in various ‘parts 
of the world, in ages long antecedent to the 
period when men learned to record the names of 
their benefuctors, for we find proofs of its an- 
cient existence on the earliest monuments of 
Egypt, in the most ancient records of the He- 
brews, at the remotest extreme of classical anti- 
quity, and among the mysterious nations :that 
tenanted America long before Columbus asto- 
nished Europe by the revelation of a new world. 
The potter’s wheé] is the most.ancient-and the 
most simple piece of machineryiin the world; 
and yet there is none which so signally exhibits 
the power of mechanical -contrivanee in giving 
beauty and utility to shapeless masses of matter. 
A formless mass of clay is.set upon the wheel be- 
fore the thrower; as‘the wheel revolves it shoots 
up into a long thin.eolumn, and is then forced 
down into a globular\lump; then the finger, or a 
simple profile of wootl, gradually ‘hollows and 
shapes it inside, while the hand gives it external 
form, and in less time than we have taken to 
describe the process a vase, a jar, a basin, or a 
cup is finished, and needs only to be endowed 
with such consistency as will enable them to re- 
tain the form which ‘they have received. It is 
impossible for a Christian to look upon this pro- 
cess without remembering the frequent allusions 
to it as a type of creative power in Ahe Old and the 
New Testament. Even those most familiar with 
the passage will excuse our quoting the ‘beau- 
tiful use made of this image by the prophet 
Jeremiah :—“ I went down to the potter’s house, 
and, behold, he wrought a work on the wheéls. 
And the vessel that he made of clay was marred 
in the hand of the potter; so he made it again 
another vessel, as seemed to the potter to 
make it. Then the word of the Lord came to 
me, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as this potter? saith the Lord. Behdld, as 
the clay is in the potter's hand, so are ye in 
a hand, O honse of Israel.” Jer. xviii. 3—6, 
all, must resist the temptation to quote the many 
in ete to this in precess which occur 
classical poets, but simply state that it 
never can ‘he viewed with indifference by a :re- 





of society and in the infancy of the individual | 





| only-part of 


flective mind, and that its suggestive power is 
not weakened by repetition. 

As the wheel in this process of throwing, as it 
‘ts ‘technically called, seems irre to fix a 
mould and form to which the vessel is :predes- 
tined and predetermined, it may seem super- 
fluous to inquire whether any natural archet 
presented themselves to the imagination of the 
first manufacturers of fictile ware, for in ‘the 
whole range of artistic production we know of 
no instance in which the mechanism more obvi- 
ously appears to think for the artificer. Oncon- 
templating, however, some of the earliest speci- 
mens of and Etrurian vases, and com- 
paring them with the vessels still used by the 
most primitive races of the East, we think that 
the artificers had some reference to the hard 
shells of some vegetable productions, such as 
gourds and the larger descriptions of nuts, 
There are forms:which the wheel can jproduce 
which the ancient artists have universally 
avoided, but which have been sometimes brought 
forward by the egpricious perversity of modern 





times. The Egyptian and Etrurian vases 
always give us pure curves in whatever line 
of sight they are viewed; and it may be 
generally stated that every section of them 
will give either a circle or an ellipse. In 
the swélling body of ‘the vase there is a mani- 
fest purpose to hide the precise point at which 
the vessel attains its greatest diameter, and 
as this diameter contracts ¢ither upwards to- 
wards the neck, or downwards towards the stand, 
there is a still more obvious intention to prevent 
any sudden transition which would break or in- 
terrupt the curvilinear contour of the profile. 
Experienced workmen have informed us that 
such regularity .of curve ‘is, in truth, the form 
most easily attainable on the wheel, and that the 
jerks and interruptions to the line of sight 
which too many of our modern vases present, 
are produced with malice prepense and afore- 
thought, as if men had resolved to bestow pains 
upon the creation of ugliness. Among the clas- 
sical forms introduced by Wedgewood we were 
much struck with the exquisite grace of a soup- 
tureen, of which the original model was fur- 
nished by Flaxman. Its great merit consists in 
its being true in its proportions, consisting of 
those modifications of pure geometric configura- 
tion which lie within the limits of mathematical 
exactness ; and there is no violent projection or 
sharp angle to break the .continuity of the line 














approach to abrupt transition ; and here the in- 
troduction of a large flower and leaf breaks the 
effect of the abruptness, and, in fact, so far hides 
‘the transition as to turn away attention to ano- 
ther subsidiary object, which, harmonizing with 


prevents 
details. Contrast.with this a design composed 


and sharp.angles, such as 


of violent 
To say 


the second tureen which we copy. 














‘nothing of the absurdity of making a sarco- 
phagus ‘the model of a soup-tureen, there is 
‘no way in which the object can be viewed that 
is not painful and offensive. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that our object 
‘im these pa is not to instruct manufacturers. 
They are to cater for the public taste ; 
and, whatever may be their objections to any 
' —whether of form or design, on which 

has ‘bestowed its flat—they are compelled, 
‘and often with great reluctance, to obey its be- 
hests. Our ‘business is not with the manufac- 
turer, but with the public ; if purchasers be once 
indoctrinated with correct principles of taste, 
producers will be compelled to study the elements 
of beauty by the stringent power of self-interest. 
But it would be impossible to state general prin- 
ciples usefully without exhibiting them in their 
several applications. Beauty in the abstract is 
as worthless as everything else in the abstract : 
what we want is, its realization in substantial 
existence. It is, however, obvious to every one 
who considers the vast variety of purposes to 
which the plastic arts are subservient, and the 
immense number of new uses to which ‘the pro- 
ducts of the potteries have been applied within 
the last ‘few years, that it will be necessary for us 
-to limit ourselves, at least on the present ocea- 
sion, to a portion of the subject. We shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to the potteries of Stafford- 
shire, and even of them we are far from professing 
that we shall make anything like a compiete 
examination. 

Nature seems to have designed this district ‘to 
‘be the seat of that manufacture which flourishes 
in it so extensively. It produces, at no great 
distance from the surface, the clays of which the 
coarser kinds of ware are made ; the coals neces- 
sary for the furnaces in which the ware is an- 
nealed ; and the best marl for constructing the 
saggars in which the ware is enclosed when sub- 
jected to the fire. No extraordinary ingenuity 
was required to develop those sources of employ - 
ment and ‘wealth ; the art of pottery makes but 
limited demands on mechanical aid ; and, sooth to 
say, its mechanism has been but little improved 
since the days of the Pharaohs. §8o early as the 
time of Pope Leo X., it was suggested that new 
forms might be thrown, by giving eccentric mo~- 
tion to the wheel ; a gorge a 

le experiment having made to try 
oe simple possibility. The lathe does not 
differ from that employed by the most common 
turners of wood, and we could hear of no effort 
made to extend its to form by means 
of eccentric chucks. Although encaustic colour- 
ing is one of those branches of applied chemistry 
which has been least examined, we doubt whether 
its tal domain has been much pee om 
by the chemists of the As ic 
oxides form the base of all vitrifiable colours, it 
would seem at the first view that the number of 
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that there are several circumstances to be taken 
into account besides the mere colour of the pig- 
ment, Volatile oxides will —— a light heat ; 
oxides that hold oxygen, too ly and readily 
part with it, and will vary their colour at every ap- 
of heat ; the fusion of the oxides, which 
necessary boih for the brilliancy and the per- 


manency of the colours, requires the aid of a flux | 


with which different oxides will combine in dif- 
ferent proportions ; and, finally, the effect of heat 


in the enamelling process is different with dif- | 


ferent colours. Now, wide as is the field of in- 
vestigation which these circumstances would 
open, and great as has been the advence in che- 
mical science within the last half century, the 

for preparing and combining the me- 
tallic oxides used in colouring porcelain have not 
been systematically examined since Brougniart, 
the director of the manufactory et Sevres, pub- 
lished his great work on the subject in 1801. 
Almost every manufacturer, indeed, professes to 
have discovered, by some tentative process, one 
or more combinations which cannot be rivalled 
by his neighbours ; but all history bas shown us 
that this claim to some exclusive secret can only 
exist in a low state of general science. 

Having little occasion to exercise mechanical 
ingenuity, and apparently no temptation to pur- 
sue experimental chemistry, the inventive powers 
of those engaged in the manufacture of china 
and porcelain are almust exclusively confined to 
devising new patterns, in which term we include 


both shape and design. Of their success we shall | 


speak presently ; but we may here be permitted 
to lament that the 
attention, for they have an illastrious example 


before them of the success attending the direction | 
of enlightened inquiry to every department of | 


science connected with the fictile manufacture. 
Every one has heard the name of Josiah 


Wedgewood, but it is only in the establishment | 


which he created, and rather affectedly baptized 
Etruria, that his merits can be fully appreciated. 
His terra-cottas, his basaltes, bis jaspers, and 


his biscuits not only stand in powerful contrast | 


with the coarse wares and designs of his pre- 
decessors, but claim scarcely less superiority 


in this branch of chemistry would | 
be very limited, but in practice it will be found | 


have thus confined their | 


ne is almost tempted to wish that such 
3. could be boners and that the artist 
who made or copied such a design should be 

ir victim. 
OiWedgewood was the first who bestowed attention 
on producing pure geometric forms, even in ar- 
ticles of ordinary use ; and few persous, until they 
have compared the effect of the mathematical 
curves with the corrupt deviations from these 
simple forms, could believe that there is so much 





| room for the exercise of taste in the form of a 
common dish. But take the following speci- 
mens: the design of one is an ellipse, the curve 





nearest in simplicity to the circle ; the eye takes 
in the shape as a complete and definite totality, 
and there is no break or interruption at any part 
of the boundary line to lead off the sight to 
another object. But the other dish, which isa 
| modern barbarism, offends at every angle; 
there is no singleness in the design, and no as- 
signable reason for any one angle, though each 
of them has the staring, startling effect of a 
note of interrogation. It is possible that this 
| coffin-dish may have been intended as a com- 
panion to the sarcophagus tureen; all that is 
wanting to complete the absurdity is the addi- 
tion of a death’s head and crossbones as a de- 
corative design. 





over the modern productions of Staffordshire. | 


Before his time, the potteries produced only in- 
ferior fabrics, flimsy as to their materials, and 
void of taste in their forms and ornaments; the 
ware was for the most part a dirty white; the 
very best of the patterns were only wretched 
imitations of the grotesque porcelain of China. 


| 


In our last namber we noticed the notorious | 


willow pattern, which has perpetuated its 
ugliness for three generations, and diffused it- 
self more extensively than any design ever pro- 
duced by the highest exertions of artistic genius 
and skill. But this was not the worst of the 
monstrosities that flourished before the days of 
Wedgewood ; nay, more, it has been surpassed 
in badness by some modern designs, of which 
we here give one edifying example. 


Variations for the sake of novelty are the bane 
of the arts of design in the potteries: so soon as 
a really good form is introduced, it sevms as if 
perverted ingenuity was placed upon the stretch 
to spoil it as fast as possible. In some cases 
this variation has been made to evade the law of 
copyright,—a point, however, on which many 
persons engaged in the potteries are said not to 
be over punctilious. The loose morality that 
dictates piracy appears to exhibit bad taste in 
more branches of human knowledge than ethics ; 
for we exhibit (above) a set of cups, having each a 
completeness and unity in their designs, and 
we place next them the corrupt deviations of 
those blockheads who imagined that to vary was 


| to invent, and that to add was to improve. It 


will be seen that in these examples all the 
corruptionists have fallen into the same error, of 
breaking the curve and interrupting the line of 
sight by sharp projections and sudden angles, 
Fortunately some lively genius, possessing a forty 
anti-teste power in the invention of ugliness, 
carried the absurdity of angularity in cups to its 
height: he devised a cubical cup, of which we 





have been so fortunate as to procure a specimen, 








and here it is in its unparalleled parallelograms, 
For once the 
French proverb, 
that “every one 
who does a fool- 
ish thing finds 
some one more 
foolish than him- 
self to admire it,” 
was falsified. The 
sarcophagus tu- 
reen and the coffin-dish had their patrons ; but a 
cup modelled from a tea-chest was too bad, and 
the senseless novelty was hooted off the stage, 
Among the modern designs which have come 
before us, there is ope which has particularly 
struck us for the union of simplicity and ele- 
gance in its form. The cup-stand cad cover are 


s 


all in harmony with each other; and the only 
defect which the sharpest critic could point out 
is, that the curve of the handle bears too remote 
an analogy to the other curves of the figure: it 
sbould bave had a more bold and free character 
at the starting point from its lower insertion ; 
but the aberration is exceedingly slight, and 
might very easily be remedied.* 

It was from his examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s collection that Wedgewood was led 
to adopt that strict adherence to pure curve, 
for which the Greeks were so remarkable, and 
from which the Romans rarely deviated. An 


FFF 
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able French writer declares that the curves of the 
conic section have been followed by the ancients 
with too much severity, but even his deviations 
do not go beyond the substitution of equal seg- 
ments of circles for the elongated ellipse, as in 
what is called the canoe-shaped pattern of table- 
dishes. Noone can sre the great collection of 
vases in the British Museum, or turn over the 
plates of Sir William Hamilton's work, without 
perceiving that there is room for almost inex- 
haustible variety, without ever deviating from 
mathematical accuracy. 

In almost all our modern designs there appears 
a dread of the unbroken curve as something too 
stiff or furmal, and hence there is generally a0 
irregular outline produced either by cutting 
away bits out of the edge, or by superadding ec- 
centric projections, The notable expedient of 
mixing straight lines and curves is, however, the 





* This exceedingly graceful and beautiful cop is one 
of many articles, Sanlity excellent, of whicb our artist 
made copies, in the establishme:.ts of Mesers. —— 
land & Ga ratt—their factory at Stoke Trent, 
their warehouse in Lincoln‘s-inn-fields : 
were liberally opened to our minute inspection. 
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we doubt whether simple 
been still more effective. 


into angles than by showing its evils 
continuous pattera is engraved on the 
tinuous surface. The notable specimens of de- 


i 







formity which we give combine so matty blun- 
ders together that it would 
columne to point outal! their delinquencies ; and. 
after all, result would be, that their first 
effect would still retain its bad pre-eminence. 
The vase is the primitive model of all 
des to contain fluids, and in all general 
discussions of the subject we find that it holds 
a dominant place as the standard of refer- 
ence. Vases, however, open to us a wide sab- 
ject which requires separate examination, 
we only notice it now because the vase was 
first product of the potter’s art which obtained 
perfection, and, thanks to the excellence of the 
Egyptian, Etruscan, and Italian artists, who esta- 
blished a standard which the world has recog- 
nised, vases have suffered less from modern vaga- 
ries than any other article of fictile manufacture. 
Handles seem to have been the source of great 
perplexity to the ancient artists. St. Prest is 
of opinion that the first idea of ans@ was taken 
from the human form, and was an imitation of 
&@ woman with arms a-kimbo. Old Holyoke— 
we beg his pardon, Thomas de Sacra Querca— 
is equally strong in his belief that the no- 
tion of handles was taken from the human 
form, but he avers that the archetype was the 
ear. This is not the place for making a dis- 
play of multifarious learning ; but, at seme fu- 
ture opportunity, we may be tempted to offer 
strange circumstances to prove that both are 
right, and that the ancient idea of handle vacil- 
lated between elbow and ear. In the terra cotta, 
which we have here figared, the ear clearly 
has suggested the form. This figure is one of 
the antique models which 
Wedgewood has repro- 
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better 
illustrate the evil effect of breaking up a surface 















































against the sky.” Se- 
_==- veral imitations of the 
oe peek = cen ari 
in jasper 

at Etruria, but th ind 
nufacture has been diseontintied either from 
want of public encouragement, or because no 
fragment of the great Wedgewood’s mantle has 
fallen on his successors. But, even in wares 
much coarser than jasper, the healthy influence 





















bent base, and excites the 
idea of instability in- 
































jug is deficient : 
out of proportion to the rest of the design. 

pe oere pet Sa anaes Oat Oe Bev nee 
of a servile copying of the antique style; we have 
seen several tifal modifications of antique 
Sree acer und betes of vileh tea eg 
accompan ewer an n, of whic’ origi- 
nal model was taken from the Etrurian remains, 
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with judicious alterations, none of which involved 
a departure from the principles of the primary 
design. The mosaic pattern on the borders of 
both vessels deserves to be noticed as an exam- 


ple of excellent effect being produced by sim- 
plicity of design.” It affords a clear of the 

sinrple beauty to elaborate ugli- 
ness ; it is even valuable in a mercantile 


point of view, since it shows that excellence can 
often be attained cheaper than deformity. Among 
Wedgewood’s reproductions we find a very beau- 
tiful specimen of the transition of vase into jug, 
with the characteris- 
ties of both preserved 
in their essence, and 
yet so ingeniously mo- 
dified that the point 
where they blend with 
each other is quite 
imperceptible. As we 
have said, in our ar- 
tiele on calico-print- 


a style, and may em- 
body itself in an end- 
less variety of beautiful 






ness of outline, may 
be'the basis of a thou- 
sand modifications of 
its original beauty.” 
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The ornaments of porcelain may either be 
raised in bas-relief, or su as attached 
figures, or painted with the hand, or copied by 
ical means from engravings. The super- 
flowers and figures in bisque, and, 
whole subject of the bisque manu- 
, which is far the most promising novelty 
ust form the subject of a separate 
he present we shall confine our 
the painted decorations. Though 

us to be brief, we must pro- 
bad taste of a pattern which 
to be the most fashionable, and 
the “ floating blue,”—* the run- 

" would be a more appropriate desig- 


The willow- 
pattern, with all 
its absurdities, 
was superior to 
the anomaly, of 
which we give 
one of the least 
offensive speci- 
mens. Gene- 
rally, the pattern 
may be described 
as a large blue 
leaf, neither in 
colour nor size 
resembling any- 
thing in nature, 
from the edges of 
which the colour 
seems to float 
away over the 
rest of the sur- 
face. The idea 
suggested is that 
the paint was 
daubed on care- 

lessly, and was in the course of being washed 
away by a sluttish servant. Although there is 
scarcely any necessity for dwelling further on 
the abomination of “‘ the floating blue,” we shall 
place in contrast with it a cup and saucer, re- 
cently produced by Messrs. Copeland and 
Garratt, which possess real merit in form, 
design, and pattern. These give us one of 
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heath-plant has been used for the purpose. The 
cuter cige of the saucer is a rich cobalt blue, 





bounded by the golden wreath represented in | 
the engraving, and from this wreath spring the 
flowered sprigs of heath in the position which 
they would assume when growing in their native 
loveliness on a mountain’s side. We should 
gladly see this pattern, slightly modified, ap- 
plied to some of the porcelain flower-vases, in- 
stead of the teaboard landscapes with which 
they are usually decorated. 

It is so commonly pleaded in excuse by manu- 
facturers, that they must consult the public taste, 
that we are glad to have an opportunity of show- 
ing, by example, some proof of the readiness | 
with which real excellence is appreciated. We 
copy part of a pattern for plates, of very recent | 
introduction (by Messrs. Copeland and Garratt), | 
which has met such immediate approbation | 
that services of it have been ordered by the | 
Russian and Prussian Governments and by our | 
own Board of Admiralty. The central car- | 
touche may be occupied by a cipher, a crest, or | 
a fanciful decoration; and the entire design | 
exhibits a combination of richness with sim-— 
plicity which merits very high commendation. 





_ ten years or upwards in the Uni 


THE DECORATIVE WORKS 
EXHIBITING IN KING-ST., ST. JAMES’S, 


‘¢ Tue Decorative Works sent in, pursuant to the 
notices issued by her Majesty’s Commissioners 
the Fine Arts,’’ are now exhibiting in King-street, 
St. James’s-street. The Exhibition was opened to 
os _— on Monday, the — p- March 
t ortnight on payment of one shilling, 
afterwards FREE, except a ay 8, when the 
° 
will be prepared at a small charge, or gratuitous 
for the price of the present (6d.), consisting of 
pages, is far too much. We shall be anxi 
ascertain if the room be well attended when 
is admission gratis; hitherto it seems to 
tracted but little attention, if we may j 
the paucity of visitors: duri 
tae aos of eqeuiag) chisewoua net Can pone 
lay of opening were not twenty persons 
the Gallery at any one time. This forms a striking 
contrast to the crowd last year in Westminster 
Hall. And we greatly fear that the result has been 
DISAPPOIXTMENT to the Commission and the 
ublic—while to the contributors it will be nothi 
— Of the many hundreds of producers of 
works as will be required the completion 
of an edifice like the new Houses of Parliament— 
plasterers, painters, carvers, statuary masons, glass- 
stainers, workers in metal, tilemakers, silk velvet 
and other fabric-manufactu 
and designers of decoration (a as yet far too 
small)—not more than one hundred and three have 
submitted their designs and specimens to the Com- 
mission; to what end they have but little idea 
beyond the vague expressions used by the Com- 
mission—namely, that whereas certain works “‘ will 
be required in the new Palace at Westm ‘ 
artists and others are invited to send designs for 
such works, with specimens suitable to the style of 
the building, for the of asssisting the - 
missioners in the tion of persons to be em- 
ployed.”* This invitation ‘‘ is confined to British 
subjects, including foreigners who may have resided 
m. 
Of the 103 exhibitors, the majority are resident 
in London or its immediate vicinity ; thirty-seven 
out of that number are to be taken to te 
talent, the capital, and the enterprise of 


| Art in the remainder of the Kingdom—too Inudi- 


| or rather of ‘* the 


crous an assertion not to carry its own refutation. 

The works in carving are placed first: they 
have reference chiefly to the doors of the Houses, 
ouse of Lords.’’ 

7 ma CARVINGS we shall, therefore, first con- 
sider. 

T. LeGa’s specimen is correctly given, but cold 
and poor—a fault emnqetiet by the contrast of 
the relieved features, which do not harmonize with 
the flatness of the architectural details: singularly 
contrasting with that of W. Otxerr, of Norwich, 


_ whose high relief, well worked, makes us 


| We think, however, that the heavier portions | 
| superadded to the inner circle of the border are | 


excrescences which might be removed. 

The application of engraving to the decoration | 
of porcelain opens so wide a field that we must 
defer its examination to another opportunity, 
particularly as we have not yet ascertained the 
results of some experiments undertaken at our | 


| Tequest. In fact, this article must rather be | 


regarded as INTRODUCTORY: we have opened | 


| @ subject full of interest, variety, and mercantile | 


the few examples of graceful interruptions to 


the external curve; but on examination it will 
be seen that the serpentine by which it is broken 
is strictly subordinate to the curve, everywhere 
ng the notion of continuity, and at no 

t throwing out a projection by which the 

eye can be stopped or delayed. The pattern is 
definite, and the flowers are grouped with an 
artistic skill which makes each form and colour 
harmonize with all the rest. It is, however, 
possible to produce a very rich effect by a single 
sprig. Wegive a specimen of a pattern where a 





importance to the empire, but its very novelty | 
impedes its perfect examination. We have to | 
thank several manufacturers and artists for | 
the kind aid they have afforded us ; and we have | 
to suggest to others, that whatever tends to the | 
general improvement of the trade essentially | 
serves every individual engaged in it. 


[We have not only not yet done with the Pott | 
of Staffordshire, : - statue seems borrowed from some I 


tions of those of Worcester (Messrs. CHaMBER- | the carving, however, is very clear 


but we have to examine the produc- 


LAYNE), Of CoLgsRoox-Davz (Messrs. Ross), and 
Dersy (Messrs. BLoon)—establishments which ma- 


terially bt to do— i 
taste. Pn th By ——— 
we 


eral 
in Staffordshire, shall ‘called og t 
ere long.) 
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necessity of machinery to open and close the door. 
Joun Sree.t, of Edinburgh, furnishes an archi- 
tecturally heraldic idea, in part of which there 
is some good feeling, but betraying both igno- 
rance of style and carelessness in the matter. 
W. Freeman, jun., of Norwich, gives one which 
does not show the powers of which he is 
(exhibited in other specimens), nor his mastery 
over foliage and tracery : it is simply a basso relievo, 
and our artists bave had no education yet in 
Gothic sculpture. Among the best specimens is one 
by S. A. Nasu, which is described as copied ie 
rently faithfully) from an effigy of Henry III. in 
Westminster Abbey ; the notice attached reminds 
us that it is the only design in which the necessary 
arrangements for hingeing, locks, and openings, 8 
folding doors with a square head, appear to have 
been at all properly studied. With a trace of Con- 
i design, and a slight want of care in the 
completion of the work, this seems to 
particular attention, and its sobriety contrasts 
strongly with the rather oufré detail and spiked 
points of the work, by Joun Tuomas, 


J. Wotsrennoime, of York, with an idea for 
| a door opening more than five feet wide in 
| "¥ We presume that Mr, Barry, although not from bis 

e presume ; . 
| own hand—will supply the requisite designs, 
these works are submitted chiefly to show an acq’ 
ance with drawing and a knowledge of the style 
which his designs should be carried out on a large 
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Je leaf, sends selections from York sad 
Beverley ; the execution good, but poor in effect, 
for, al ough in high relief, the detail is not 





a sin 


spirited. Another specimen of mixed detail is 

_ W. Browne’s, applicable to a very singular 
design, capable of effect. The beautifully-executed 
figures and panel exhibited by Wm. THomaAs are 
almost sufficient to counterbalance the 
the tracery; the subjects are treated with a sense 
of Art, too nearly approaching the classic for 
introduction into a Gothic style i the design 
on the principle of the celebrat doors, 
would be very effective. H. Rrneaam, of Ips- 
wich, merits great praise; he has given some con- 
sideration to the construction of his work, which 
does not appear in that of J. Ratrse, of Cam- 
bridge, who exhibits details ill conceived, al- 
though an elaborately-executed . M. 
ALLAN, of Edinburgh, sends a work better fitted 
for some small place than for a palace of the mag- 
nitude of that at Westminster. Co.Line and 
Vincent’s work is bold and good, yet only just 
within the style prescribed—a fault strongly to be 
urged against R. B. Borie, of Dublin, whose 
notions are nevertheless excellent, and have an 
air of novelty. The carving by Samust Nixon 
is of beautiful execution, and takes a very high 
place in the collection. It is also a pure and correct 
design—fine in all its parts, the sculptured group 
being an admirable performance;—giving indu- 
bitable evidence of that which so many others 
lack—the mind and hand of an Artist. It con- 
trasts with that of W. Sreexy, Edinburgh, which 
is little more than a coat of arms, the foliage not 
being in the right style. An additional specimen 
by the Norwich Freeman, not in the catalogue, 
shows how well he can work, yet it is late in period 
of style. The door and specimen by T. Drew, of 
Rochester, is certainly the greatest oddity in this 
class, but well worked and carefully studied. E. 
A. Wynne’s work is good, except (the fault of 
almost all the specimens) its want of boldness in 
the mouldings; and it betrays the want of marking 
by the gouge, so essential to the character of every 
variety of this style. The specimens by S. Prarr, 
jun., are, we suppose, examples of - 
work ; at least the marking of a tool, and the un- 
finished appearance of the geometric tracery, give 
the notion of work left as delivered from the sense- 
less machine. 

We perceive that some sort of classification has 
been adopted, for the remaining subjects of this 
division have been separated from the previous 

roup, and are placed together in a sort of exile—a 
ate to which we willingly leave such a jumble 
of statues of the Queen, the British Lion reposing, 
tracery, portraits of the Sovereigns of the House 
of Brunswick, Fame, the Church, the State, St. 
George combating the Dragon, the union of Bri- 
tannia and Peace, portraits of the present and late 
Ministers, the Sword of State, Garter, Norman 
Rose, Shamrock, Thistle, British Shield with 
Laurel and Palm, Magna Charta with Coronet, 
Alfred the Great, Statesmen who have rendered 
the greatest services to their country, Wisdom and 
Virtue, Power and Moderation, King John signing 
—— Charta, and his Royal Highness Pri 

It is much to be regretted that, in the specimens 
of carving, the figures are so lamentably conceived 
and executed. With the exception of two—by Mr. 
Samuet Nrxon and Mr. Wrattan THomas— 
there is not a figure in which there is even an ap- 
proach to good form; many are actually worse 
than the rude images which come from some of 
our distant colonies ; things of which a New Zea- 
lander would be utterly ashamed. 

_ We believe that one object the Commission had 
in view was to befriend talent wherever it exists 
amongst decorators ; we fear that it has not been 
entirely successful in this respect. Many i ious 
carvers exist, able to produce excellent works, who 
depend so entirely on the capitalists who employ 


* Among the carved works are several which do not 
appear in the catalogue. Some of them very 
great merit: for example, Mr. Rocgars, of Bond-street 
and Great Newport-street, has sent a few beaut - 
wrought brackets, a frame of large size and absol y 
wonderful workmanship, and a from Gibbons 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to the orgie. The name of 

- Stamp, Newcastle. upon-Tyne, is affixed to some 
productions of rare and delicate beau 
with other carvings; a series of Shakspere heads are 
exceedingly well carved, and other exhibit the 
artist as a man of genius as well as a mechanic. 
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them that they dare not exhibit in their own 


names. 

The next object of importance is the work on 
Giass. In this department many of our lish 
artists have exhibited ae ; Eee 


essential s . Such, case 
with all the specimens exhibited; while some of 
them receive terrible prejudice, also, from thick 
mullions and massive framework—in not a few 
instances actually jviding the figure of a saint, 
a dame, or a knight. May this principle the 
following designs, in which figures are intro- 
uced, are not satisfactory: by J. Summers, 
of Leeds, which is coldly correct ; by J. Hzper- 
LAND; or that by C. E. Gwiut, who does not 
indicate whether figures of the ‘ Eight Kings 
ponyecrnees ae» wi Ry BB, gM. 
or co gies. i y SPEence 
and Co., Liverpool, is magnificent, but we should 
deem it scarcely practicable. D. Hiceins and 
R. Morrow, respectively, have produced failures, 
—the last, however, has a redeeming quality in the 
architecture; BALLANTINE and ALLAN, of Edin- 
burgh, send a clever drawing, which we fear to be 
impracticable; we fear, also, that the very good 
work by Cosnetr Son is not easy to be 
wro out. The two WARRINGTONS illiam 
and James) deserve the t praise for their 
respective intentions as shown in their draw- 
ings. The sketch by H. Perner seems the in- 
genious effort of an uneducated hand; strongly 
opposed by its neighbour, the design of Epwarp 
ORBOULD, a showy picture, but only a pic- 
ture, My all the mrovenrommmneet 7. a conned 
upon the s tor’s imagination. oO 
DWARD BaI.ire seems to have been pros lhe 
by the same hand as that of Messrs. Cobbett, a 
resemblance that may be accidental. by Messrs. 
picture, 


Coppetr’s second contribution, 
and a poor.one, does not require o jmor, 
for a similafceason, does of J. A. Gibss. 
CHANCE and Co, of i dagen: = 
w wing | re stfongly co- 
ie EE IN er 
pan 8 q 
eens 3 point of. ye yet satisfac- 
tory, and better in toué than most others. It is 
not likely to be effective in execation, strongly 
differin sone the powertel oid chosen by T. 
Wilmshurst, treated inanex d style: 
in this division the last is from J. G. Cracz, who 
has treated an interior in a German manner. The 
specimens which accompany the drawings of these 
gentlemen are of merit corresponding with that 
of their designs. Those by the Messrs. WARRING- 
Ton, by Witmuvunst, and by G. Hoan y (from 
Corbould’s picture), by HepGEeLanp, Warp and 
Nixon, Ciurrersuck and Gisss, are all very 
effective ; others, which appear for the most 
to be taken from old specimens, are to be no’ 
only fos the general, pestnean Std sccereey of their 
execution—a remark which powerfully applies to 
the varieties of ornamental pavements which crowd 
the room, where kaleidoscopic designs from the 
Alhambra, heraldic devices, Gothic foliage, and 
geometric forms are intermingled in a confusion 
of excellence of manufacture precluding any in- 
vidious i on our part.* The drawings, 
peer those of Owen Jones (who appears 
ted by the recollection of his Spanish work), 
present ideas which, in many instances, are ex- 
scolingly nowh and sslomaiel ka assist the ima- 
gination of the . 
We think, 


* On the whole, the best specimens of workmansh 
are those of Mr. Miwron, of Stoke; those of Corg- 
Lanpand Garratt, of Stoke 
very admi 
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hibition to be ry proof 
le mechanical xi exists—enough to justify 
that we may (if proper means be taken) live 
, and that soon, an excellent national school 
fe med ap vteon We have noticed the designs in 
ulgent language, because we are disposed to 
take all circumstances into tion; but no 
one can doubt that they are nearly all unfit for our 
» i ous as some of ideas may be, 
and there is very considerable merit so far as the 
general idea goes in many of them ; but the de- 
signs for the windows must be equal to those for 
the pictures on the walls, and must be by artists 
of equal standing. If such artists are employed 
for portions, and the architectural part 
of these important works be designed under the 
dance of Mr. we may hope to see win- 
we Geet of the : wc ae ol, he Taser 
we live. system of emplo men, 
and so-called ornamental desigueve tor such works, 
must be entirely given up as @ ! 
us, if we wish to see Decorative flourish. 

THE WORKS OF DECORATION FOR THE WALLS 
are varied in design, and some are clever in exe- 
cution. The arabesques are too generally mixed 
in style, though the workmanship is often . 
The ues of Raffaelle, of his pupils, of 
the illuminated missals, German modern 
Gothic, and a free translation of our English 
a foliage, prevail in every design 
in a mixture of two or more styles. Thus 
none have more the air of an original work 
than that by W. B. Simpson, in which a 
rather fanciful foliage is carried through the whole 
design, and forms divisions of the background 
admitting of harmonized masses of broken colour ; 
this appears unfinished from the crudity of the 
strong contrasts in the medallions introduced. 
Mr. L. W. Conuman’s specimens are all charac- 
terised by a dark tone, as though his eye were 
sensitive to that er of colour only ; his 
are beautifull wn, and certainly are cleverly 
painted, as also are by Messrs. Crace, 
though their work, ‘a Memorial of the Foun- 
dation of the Order of the Garter,’ appears to be 
from the hand, especially in the figure, of an artist 
educated in ; indeed, we have heard it 
asserted, that French designers and meen ete 
have been brought over to prepare some 0 
igns. The specimens of alphabets and of 


aH 


ic tings are too numerous to be par- 
ticu ; but several of them are good. 
Yet the specimens in fresco int us. The 


art is evidently not at all understood by those who 
have exhibited, and we are anxious to make this 
observation, as we feel convinced that these fres- 
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German illustrated book Gothic. 
rally are credit- 








f the Treasury, acquainting Godwin and 
he Fenech, thet ., of pen Aon Blacker, 


| other persons, that 


founder, and are | 


tion in a building such as that in p 
eciveit. The manufacturers appear to havecontented 
themselves with sending any patterns they had by 
them, and not to have troubled themselves to pro- 


ation to re- | 


dace aught in honour of this special occasion ;: for | 


example, Messrs. Baamaun, of Piccadilly, have sent 
their design for 
and a cast pattern of large heraldic work; nor is 
the paucity of ideas surprising, for in this trade 
the absence of good design is the most marked. 
The castings by Mr. Messenoen, of Birming- 
ham, are very beautiful. We believe that none of 
our founders were aware of this exhibition till 
lately, and we have reason to know that many 
menufactu had they received intimation in 
time, would have s no expense to meet the 
fone of the Commission, ope mtg] exhi- 
ited specimens appropriately desi ; but, as 
time has not oalied. they have sent such cast- 
ings as they could get prepared, and in several 
specimens we see the perfection of workmanship. 
All that is wanted is Goop pesign. We repeat 
here our observation as to glass-painting: let 
proper artists be employed to design for the 
and such men as Mr. Messenger have 
t in workmanship the utmost perfection 


— 
ean be attained. We may—by his help, and that 
of other founders in Birmingham and Sheffield— 
defy the whole world. 

ar remarks have been confined chiefly to the 
two or three leading articles contributed—carving, 
glass-painting, and frescoes—but there are other 
objects 


that demand especial notice. Not the 
least, is an exquisitely beautiful ‘* mosaic column 
im the Byzantine style,” by A. Sincer; some 
me imens of mosaic pavement, composed of 
Derby stone and Staffordshire marble,” by 
Wittam Miswas, are also of great merit; so 
is a “specimen of composition pavement,” 
Parensow and Son; and a noble and beautiful 
ay of “ polished black marble’ is sub- 

by Paineas Faanx.in, from his “ mar- 
ble quarries Galway.” 

Our “ ions,” as arising out of a review of 
the whole Exhibition, and a general consideration 
of the whole subject, we must hold over until next 
month. They are by no means, however, of the 
most cheering ter. 


—_———_— 


THE GOVERNMENT ev. ART-UNIONS. 
We give, with exceeding regret, this appalli 
* heading’ to the few remarks which, in the — 
sent uncertain state of the case, we consider it our 
duty to offer upon this subject: not that we by 
any means infer that the position which the Lords 


the Duke of Marlborough’s gates, | 


| temporary—or final—stoppage of Art-Unions. 
| is something that at the present moment nearly fifty 


) 
Birmingtem Art-Union 


ty or illegali » 
OE aetier is will be done, or indeed can be 
done, is a point by no means easily determined. 
It is needless to aver that the missive of the Lords 


rs 
., of Dublin ; i. G. Bell, Boy. of Edinburgh ; 
G. M. Mason, Esq., of Birmingham ; and several 





“the farther continuance of the same (i.¢. chance | 
distribution of przes of works of Art) will render all | 
parties engeged in it liable to prosecution,” 
was not directed against those gentlemen or against 
the institutions over which they preside; but it | 
was found impossible (and we have certain know- | 
ledge that the point was well considered, maturely | 
weighed, and thoroughly canvassed, with a view to | 
separate the corn from the chaff) to distinguish 
between the individuals and societies which aimed | 
at no object save that of public benefit, having no | 
interest to promote except those of their country | 
and a most honourable profession—and schemes | 
which, if not actually dishonest, were at all events 
workings mischievously—inventions for selfish pur- | 
poses, in which, under the show of giving the 
public a guinea's worth for a guinea, interested | 
parties were making large sums of money while en- | 
couraging the worst of all spirits—a spirit of 
gambling. 

Unhappily, we say, it has been found impossible | 
to separate the two ; and the two have been crushed 
together. Whether Parliament, in its wisdom, | 
shall devise a mode by which the good can be dis- | 
tinguished from the evil—burning the tares and | 
gathering the wheat into the garner—is a matter 
about which very great uncertainty must hang, 
until the will of the Government on the matter 
shall have been known. Under any circumstances 
we know that a Bill would be very strenuously 
opposed ; such opposition would be non-effective if 
Ministers ave it their support; it would pass, | 
perhaps, if they did not actually set themselves | 
against it. But to carry it through both Houses 
would be out of the question, unless it first received 
the implied sanction of the Government. 

We should do far more mischief than good, under 
existing circumstances, if we gave expression to our 
** sorrow approaching anger’ at the suddenness of 
the mandate for their suppression, after eight years | 
of encouragement—when the lists of their sub- | 
seribers, and consequently promoters, contained | 
not only the names of our most gracious Queen | 
and her royal consort, but of Lords Chancellors, | 
Judges, —- General, Ministers of State—in | 
short, of hundreds whose sanction was, as it ought | 
to have been, accepted as conclusive evidence of | 
their “ legality” in the absence of sufficient proof | 
to the contrary, and when opinions of gentlemen 
learned in the law were at all events divided. 

Mighty issues depend upon the result of this 
It 


| 


thousand pounds * will be kept out of the hands of 
artists who have been, so to say, employed during 
the past year in earning, by bard and honourable 
labour, their just quota of it. It is something that | 
many of them, deprived of this resource, will ex- 


* We can, of course, only guess at the several ac- 
counts ; but our estimate is not far out. Suppose— 
Sum in oy ae of the yt se of London £15,000 
Society romoting Art in Scotland 
Scottish Art Union : Nese 
Glasgow Art-Union 


Liver Art. Union 


mouth, Bath, &c. 
and towns), say .. 





| mons. 


syst 
better, was one that deserved 
to whom the Arts are dear. 
The stoppage of Art-Unions will be to 
Art “ a heavy blow and great 
But let us not anticipate so 

= be a a — fd 
taken ere long. i 
will be tantamount to a decision 
No man, statesman or priva 
universally esteemed for his 
his desire to foster all thin 
the character, refine the mind, and promote rational 
enjoyment. If he oppose a well-d scheme 
—should such a one be submitted to him—for 

lacing Art-Unions on a firm principle and a safe 
oundation, we shall at once conclude that he is 
preparing some plan by which the British Govern- 
ment will sustain and encourage British Art— 
remodelling old institutions, so as to render them 
more in accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
making it—as it is made in other states—the busi- 
ness of the nation to foster and advance that which 


| will ever be the chiefest of national distinctions. 


Meanwhile, what isto be done? Much must 
ones upon the manner in which the difficulty 
will be met by the Artists. Will it he met by them 
in such a manner as to produce effect upon the 
Government and upon Parliament? We greatly 
fear not! Up to the time at which we write—some 
ten days since the “ solemn warning of the Trea- 
sury’’ was received, which has taken effect, “The 
Society of British Artists’’ have met; so also, we 
believe, have “‘The New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours,”” and “‘ The Artists’ Institute” 
have hada meeting also—yet these ‘* meetings” 
will go but a small way to bias the House of Com- 

We say plainly and unhesitatingly — and 
the result will be assuredly such as to bear out our 
opinion—unless the acknowled heads of the 
profession can be brought to stir in the matter, the 
difficulties in the way of establishing Art-Union 


| Societies will be insurmountable. 


Let not persons who are interested in, and deeply 
anxious for, their preservation themselves 
that what is very obvious to them—the utility of 
Art-Unions—is a matter quite so clear to others. 
There _~ two eg - om question ; and there 
are surely two sides to this. For our own » we 
are fully sure that the benefits cone bs such 
societies greatly counterbalance the few evils to 
which they lead. But there are many—whose love 
for the Arts, and desire to serve artists, are quite 
a8 unquestionable as ours can be—who think that 
instead of promoting British Art they check, dis- 
courage, and injure it—who consider that im lieu 
of benefiting artists they operate injuriously as 
regards them. We must for the con- 
scientious opposition of such men ; as well as for 
that of a very numerous and po 


| foolishly and groundlessly we think—imagine Art- 


Unions ruinous to them. 

Having written so much, we shall await further 
proceedings : within a very short time, the House 
of Commons will be on the subject. 


€ perceive that circulars bave been issued, signed 
tone Secretary of “ The Artists’ sat cal 
ing “a meeting of the profession” for Saturday, —- 
shall 


1. Our journal will be at press; so t 
unable to augur anything from the 
which —_ then take mrad . But—we mean 
spect to this society, nor to the accomplished 
mable gentleman who is advertised to take the 
that hen we submit to them asa 
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ROBERTS’S SKETCHES IN THE 
HOLY LAND*. 


We are this month enabled to present to our 
readers one of those sketches which, A 
i imperishable monument of 

must remain an A 

surpassing skill, power, and diligence of an 
artist, and of enterprise on the part of a pub- 
lisher such as is without Peg In a notice & 4 

rinted some time ago © : 

indertakin , we described at | difficulties 
cnesuntiaad by the artist ; and alluded to the 
almost incredible expense to be incurred before a 
single number of the work could be issued. Upon 
that occasion we had an opportunty of speaking 
of only two or three numbers. th these the 
public was beyond measure charmed; and succeed- 
ing parts bave augmented the interest, value, and 
surpassing toasty, of the publication. It has im- 
roved essentially as it pro 

¥ We can scarcely regard Roberts’s ‘‘ Holy Lend” 
otherwise than as a national work, since it enters 
at once into comparison with all the greatest en- 
terprises of a like nature—those that have been 
‘« commissioned” by the governments of great and 
aspiring nations, simply use in these nations 
such wedernrne have been considered beyond 
the powers of individuals. In England, however, 
such mighty enterprises are not unfrequently 
“* wholly a f solely’’ devised and executed ban 
parties, who enter upon them unappalled by the ruin 
that must follow failure ; hoping and believing—and 
very generally finding—that success attends upon 
desert. It is impossible to overrate the merit of 
Mr. Moon in producing, at his own entire risk, 
this noble publication—a publication of which our 
country may be justly proud ; for neither has pri- 
vate enterprise nor public ae P’ in 
any other country of Europe a work in all respects 
so honourable to modern art—so im t in its 
character, so valuable for the mode in which it has 
been executed; every way nearing to perfection. 

Art can have no higher destiny than is here as- 
signed to it—no associations more sublime than the 
propbhecies—none more awfully impressive than the 
miracles—especially when it is thus made a record 
so faithful of the remnant testimonies of Israel, and 
almost the traces of the footsteps of the Saviour. 
We know that the er fate of the devoted 
cities has been fulfilled—that on the site of the pa- 
laces of Tyre and Sidon the fisherman dries his net 
—that the miserable Bedouin scoffs at desert Edom, 
and that it is unknown, save to the traveller, even 
by name at Constantinople; all this and more we 
know, but no description can ever make us feel 
so profoundly the utter desolation of the land as 
this pictorial history. 

Before the publication of this work nothing had 
been done worthy of the entire subject: we were 
compelled to be content with a few books of incor- 
rect and ineffective drawings—those of Mayer and 
others. The “‘ Egypt’’ of the French commission 
is an admirable work, but from the moment that 
we open it until we close the last of the unwieldly 
folios, we are not lifted for one instant beyond 
every-day science. We are stricken with wonder 
. — the immortal Tyre ashe of the 

gyptians—the greatness of Tyre, Carthage, and 
Athens has passed away, but those were even an- 
cient in the time of Plato, having survived all 
changes under the Kings of Persia—the Ptolemies 
—the first successors of Augustus—the first Ca- 
liphs and the Caliphs of Cairo—the Mameluke Sul- 
tans, and the Ottoman Princes. The decay and suc- 
—_. are ae of TH ; and we look down 
upon Egypt through the term of sixty tions 
without considering that a remote period for Reypt 
because the monuments that were of that day still 
exist; yet, withal, are we not so moved by the 
records of the land of the Pharaohs as by those of 
the land of Canaan. 


From Josephus—the ‘ Biblical Researches” — 


* Syria and the Holy Land; the drawings by David 
Roberts, R.A.; lithographed by Louis Heghe with 

tter press descriptions by the Rey. G. LL.D. 
Publishing in Parts by F. G. Moon, Th street. 
[It is right to direct attention to the fact, that the ex- 
ample of this work issued with the Ant-Umion, is one 
of the vignettes which head the letter-press 
the full sized prints being 22 inches by 14 inches. 
part contains three vignettes and three full sized 
AS a specimen of we tte printing, the is en- 
titled to high praise. It is uced im a manner com- 
mensurate with the importance of the subject } 








the narratives of Stevens and other recent travel- 

Celie ere ccs pantien' iy then bark olioumhecl 
are wan 

which Se an Dak of ee 

As we bave before observed written descrip- 

tion can convey a 


Guns sterner Ooathe saneined, 
t 8 have a a 
ie tatret reed yng ft 

ur ‘ 
Petra commence in the fifth number 
templating these remains as they are 
sented to us, we feel with double force 
terious fact of the place being sunk in u 
vion during six hundred years. Barbarous 


selves, the efforts of all other nations. The glo 
of Babylon now mingle with the dust, but the 
habitations of Edom remain ; the city still exists, 
but in spectral mockery of its ancient 
condemned as it were to eternal bei evidence 
of the truth of prophecy. Mr. Roberts, in his 
journal, says that, having seen Thebes, he did not 
expect to be much surprised on visiting Petra ; but 
he confesses sak te Srensene at Sia nee mans 
agnificent relic called El) Deir (* 
Mo: ) hewn out of the face of the 
and standing a thousand feet ‘‘ above the 
the city.”’ From this spot, says the artist, 
view is iful, and so surrounded is it by 
dous rocks, that he threw aside his pencil 
spair of being able to do justice to the scene. 

‘ Encampment of the Alloeen in Wad 
—a view of the wilderness, supposed 
Valley of Zin, is ted in all its 
desolate solitude—‘’ where the light refi 
the rocks is blinding ; breathing is pain 
at ene becomes bo ish and 

rawing representing 

the most interesting of the 


El 
invaluable series. El 
Khasné is the most beautiful relic at Petra, 


acknowledged to produce impressions as powerful 
as any surviving monument of Greece or » 
The architecture is a mixture of , Greek 
and Roman ; and although its be not in 
pure taste, the ele of the whole is beyond 
conception. El is the name given to it 
by the Arabs, and means ‘“‘ The $ 
supposed by them to have been built by 

of receiving his wealth. A view 

eastern end of the Valley’ presents 


that this elaborate carving has been execu 
the gratification of the eye; and this is not 
probable in a city where no magnifi 
spared that wealth could purchase. 
is another of the most interesting 

i lace—it fixes the 


im- 


for on arriving at the 
If still encompassed by hills; yet ‘‘ the pro 


himse 
the Wady Araba, while above towered 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARI IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New York, February, 1844. 
8in,—The artists ia America always read with great 
interest the Ant-Unx1on, bat they are frequently at 


i 


loss to know why their own works and names are never | 


referred to. They notice, in this valuable work, that par- 


ticular attention is paid to the labours of artists inevery | 


on oe , while America is left lected, as 
if she did mot exist. When it is remembered that the 
United States has a population of seventeen millions of 
people, speaking the same language, and reading the 
same works with their English brethren, it can hardly 
be supposed that she would not give birth to some 
artists of talents and ability ; y as nearly all 
ber prominent painters have visited, and many of t 
studied in, italy. 1 cannot, however, think that the 
silence of the Aart. Union is from design; I ame it 
is because her editors have no one to look to in America 
from whence they can obtain correct information; and 
under this impression I take the liberty to call their at- 
tention to an Institution in New York that deserves 
their notice. 

The Institution I refer to is the National Academy of 
Design. This Academy was established about eighteen 
years since by the artists of New York. They received 
no aid from Government or from any other source, 
and have relied exclusively upon the receipts at their 
annual exhibitions for to carry on the objects of 
the Society. They have an antique school, life school 
lectures on anatomy, tive, and painting, an 
count on an average fry students each year. The 
rules of the Academy, and the general principles of its 

ernment, are taken from the Royal Academy in 

ndon. its exhibition opens about the last of April 
in each year, and remains open about six weeks. The 
receipts for these six weeks’ exhibition have grneraily 
amoanted to 5000 dollars per annum (or about £1000) ; 
and with this sum the Academy maintains its schools, 
library, lectures, &c. The nom of paintings anna- 
ally exhibited amounts to about 400; no copies are 
allowed ; and pictures once exbibited caanot be exhi- 
hited a second time. 

This is the outline of the Academy at New York, and 
its effect u the Arts and upon public taste is ver 
evident. Its exhibition-room is always crowded wit 
the most respectable ; and a visit annually to 
these reoms has become an indispensable of a New 
Yorker's life. The artists who nally founded it 
were Messrs. Morse, Inman, Du , Dunlop, Ingham, 
Cummi Morton, and Cole; and among the youn 
artists who owe in a measure their improvement a 
reputation to the benefits of this Academy are Hunting- 


- orev. Mount, Edmonds, Casilaer, Rossiter, Fink, 
As regards the merit of the works annually exhibited, 


perhaps I may be thought partial to my own country- 
men when | say they would not lose in comparison with 
most of the modern Eurcpean exhibitions; making 
allowance, of course, for their limited number. The 
writer of this has visited within the last few years the 
exhibitions of modern pictures at the Royal Academy 
and at the Louvre, as well as those at Milan, at Fio- 
rence, at Rome, and st Naples. He, therefore, feels 
that, in some measare, he is capable of judging. 

The National Academy has exbibiied on its walls the 
works of British artists whenever they are to be had in 
this country. The works of Leslie, Newton, Luskip, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Heechey, and other distin- 

uished artists have, at different times, been exhibited 

the Academy. Un the whote, I think, if any of the 
English artists of eminence were to pay usa visit, they 
would be surprised to find so much merit so many 
thousand miles from the ancient seat of Arts. 


Your sincere friend —, 
[We think it best to print this communication as we 
received it; it is scarcely necessary for us to add, that 
we shall publish with exceeding pleasure any useful 
intsiligence that mey be forwarded to us from our 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, of whose 
progress in Art we know far too little. We must plead 
guilty to very calpable ignorance concerning the Arts 
and Artists of America. Our neglect of the subject 
hitherto has arisen solely from our inability to deal 
with it in any shape. We believe the English artist, 
as well as the English reader, to be better acquainted 
with the professors of Art in every country of Europe 
than with those of the United States. Surely this is 
not as it Ought to be. The evil we shall endeavour, in 
some degree, to remove. } 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT ON 
PAINTINGS IN OIL. 
818,—There are many truths very trite which are not 
sufficiently pressed on our attention or brought into 
and the subject of these remarks is one of 


The vegetable oils, as nut, » and linseed 
which pictures in oii are executed, have a pen om 
to sink im tone, lose their brilliancy, and grow 
, if not exposed to the rt 
noting, deprive it of light ; 
or three months the tints wil! iene tea! 
landecape, the blue of the sky will become 
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, and the whites will become yellow ; if historical, 
and containing figures with the ae flesh tints, in 
three months the carnations will more like leather 
than flesh, the blues will change to green, and the whites 
will assume a sickly yellowish hue: this, of course, de- 
feats the arlist’s intention, an‘ destroys the 
truth of bis colouring. A sbort time since 
nied a friend to a dealer to look at some pictures ; 

reat of the collection were turned to the wal 

said, “ Why do you exclude them from the light?” 
“Oh,” said the party, “I wish to keep them choice.” 
’Tis a choice way, indeed, to keep any pictures in oil; 
every week they are sinking in tone, in purity, and 
trath; and this will partly account for the blackness 
and opacity of the shadows fow 
masters. In many nobiemen’s collections of pictures I 
have observed their gems covered with a silk curtain in 
order to preserve them; if paintings in oil they are 
greatly injured by such exclusion from light and oxy- 
gen; bat if paintings in water-colours, then to cover 


them is better than too mach exposure. Paintings in | 
water colours often lose their beauty and en 


exposure to a strong light, therefore the portfo 
safer for pictures in water-co'ours; while the sal 
the gallery, or dwelling house, is more suitable for oi 
paintings. 

The cartoons at Bompten Court, which I believe are 
in water-colours, have lost their yellow tints by expo- 
sure to the light, while the blues and reds remain. I 
will give a striking proof of the importance of light on 
paintings in oil. In 1837 [ presented to the Honourable 
the Trustees of the British Museam tbree paintings of 
ancient British monuments, commonly called Droid- 
ical, viz., ‘The Cromlech,’ at Plas-Newyd4, in Anglesea, 
* Stonhenge,’ and the ‘ 
wall. In their courteous and kind acceptance, their ex- 
cellent secretary, Rev. J. Forshall, M.A., says—*“ The 
trustees have instructed the keeper of the department 
of antiquities to endeavour to assign a commodious 
place for the exhibition of your paintings.”” But I am 
sorry to say they were not publicly exhibited till a year 
had elapsed: in consequence of their long confinement 
and exclusion from the light, at the end of a year I 
found the pictures had wofally changed, so much 80, 
that I went to work in the print room of the Museum 
in 1838, and endeavoured to restore them, but not to 
mind, for the ‘ Tolmen,’ or evening picture, has been 
obligingly sent, at my request, by the Honourable the 
Trustees to my studio, where it is undergoing a com- 
plete repainting. The other two are suspended on the 
north wall of the great zoological galiery, B.M. These 
are painful proofs of the correctness of my statements. 

Your most obedient servant, 


April 13. R. D. Tonevs. 


THE ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION.* 
Sir CHar.es Bett was one of those gifted persons 
who, while leaving behind them an abundance of 
reputation realized in the profession to which they 
were devoted, have afforded the most certain clue 
to the success they might have achieved in another. 
That Sir Charles, the writer of one of the best 
works on anatomy, the author of lectures on sur- 
gery which might do honour to the greatest, and 
the famed discoverer of the true system of the 
nerves, would have been foremost in the ranks of 
Art, had his labours been thereto directed, is the 
general opinion, not only of his friends, but of those 
who have been attracted to the perusal of his mul- 
tiform lucubrations. It is, consequently, gratify- 
ing to find that a work written by this distin- 
guissed individual with the express purpose of 
throwing upon the practice of Art the ight of his 
scientific researches, has been brought forward in 
a new edition which obtained the last touches of its 
lamented author. We are not among those indeed 
who regard the ‘‘ Anatomy of Expression” as calcu- 


lated to do anything more than assist the painter | 
in those investigations into the springs of nature | 


which every well-informed artist must necessarily 
institute for himself. In this view, however, we 
consider Sir Charles one of the most valuable 
authors the painter can consult ; because, bringing 
to his endeavours so strong an enthusiasm in favour 
of Art, and so large a capability therein on his own 
part, the confidence reposed in him is great, while 
the — with ne — - dogmas are followed 
equals energy with which he himself appears 
urged on in the pursuit of truth. ry 

is work is well known, and its scope is exten- 


within the compass of our reviews to do justice 
by extract, to the contents of the vobanea. We 
| shall endeavour, therefore, by the selection of cer- 
tajn portions which may interest our readers, to 
illustrate the method of the work, and indicate the 
| range of subject which is developed in it. One 


* “The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expressio 
| Connected with the Fine Arts, By Sir Charles Bell, 
K.H. Third edition. London, Murray, 1844.” ’ 





rity and | 
accompa- 


nd in most of the old | 


Tolmen,’ at Constantine, Corn- | 


| thing cannot escape the 
this production, —that 
highest signification, as 


is most firmly based when 

picted has undergone the 

scrutiny. We believe 

| Wilkie, but several of our best | 
this trating te pupils of 


| 


it is grati to perceive that 

aoe sey i ane on Sa = 

tion of our painters, every opportunity of a prac. 
tical study of this interesting field is eagerly seized, 

The preface informs us a second edition of 
| this work appeared in 1824, but that the author 

* resisted every call for a new impression, until he 

should have had an opportunity of verifying in 
Italy the principles of criticism in Art by the study 
of the works of the great masters = ee and 
sculpture. With this view he visited the Conti- 
nent in 1840, and on his return he recomposed the 
whole for a new edition, introducing occasional 
extracts from his j 1, sometimes to improve 
the text, and sometimes to show from what autho- 
rity he drew his conclusions.”” 

These notes from the journal constitute a very 
attractive though not extensive portion of the 
volume. Speaking of the practice of Leonardo da 
Vinci we are told :— 

“This great painter ascribed much im to 
contrast in painting, bringing extremes together, ch’ il 
brutto sia vicina al bello, et ti hio al gi , et il 
debole al forte; and such appears on many occasions 
to have been the principle which directed the old mas- 
ters. The statue of Venus may stand alone, but not 
so the painting of the goddess by Titian,—there are 
two hideous old women introdu for contrast. We 
—_ take a further illustration from the finest picture in 
Italy. —*The Archa Michael subduing Satan,’ which 
is in the Convent of the Capuchins in painted 
by Guido. The beauty of the angel is perfect ; the face 
is undisturbed by passion. It conveys to us with how 
little effort the superior nature subdues the monster 
who lies howling, ant on which he puts bis feet.” 

The following conveys a hint worth attention :— 

“ The position of the heed wiil distinguish the dead 
from the living figure. There is so much difference 
between fainting and death—that is to say, it is so pos- 
sible to mark the difference—that I confess I have been 
disappointed by the failure of some of the finest paint- 
ers; for example, in the representation of the Madonna 





| fainting at the foot of the cross, whichis a oary eae 
| subject, the colouring is commonly that of de 
| * * © She is kneeling at the foot of our Saviour, ber 


th.” ¢ 


hands convulsively entwined. The dead body is beau- 
tifully drawn; the anatomy perfect, abe yy 
But the mother is dead—gone to decay—not in faint, 
but in death. Such is the effect of the colouring.” 
The essay on the expression of passion, as illus- 
trated by a comparison of the face in man and in ani- 
mals, and of the muscles peculiar to man, and their 
effects in bestowing human expression, is, perhaps, 
the most abundant in proofs, if proofs were wanting, 
of the value of such inquiries to the earnest student 
of Art ; and it is here also that the acute discrimi- 
nation, varied research, and fondness of the author 
for strict methods of observation, become pecu- 
liarly perceptible. At the same time that his re- 
marks point out the true road which must be fol- 
lowed by the student of expression, he indicates the 
danger of any other path, by showing convincingly 
the errors that have resulted, even under tt 
wers of some of the first of artists. The dif- 
erent sections devoted to the various distinct ex- 
pressions of the human face receive con 
illustration from the facts which have been thus 
brought before the mind of the reader. In the re- 
marks on convulsions, the ‘ Ananias,’ and the boy 
in the ‘ Transfiguration’ of Raffaelle, are criticised 
with knowledge the accuracy of which cannot be 
doubted, leading to the conviction, despite the 
beauty of those productions, that “* it is strange, 
but true, that we are most affected by the more 
slight, if correct, portraiture of a natural con- 
dition.” Having thus conducted us by precept 


| and example, the learned author’s book closes 


: Ppaler | most appropriately with general observations 
sive, while its parts are so connected that it is not | bow d - 


the studies of the ancient artists—involving praise 
of the learning of Michael Angelo—and with sn 
admirable disquisition on the uses of anatomy (0 
the painter. ‘The latter remarks indeed are 80 
put that we willingly transfer them, in the hope 
that they may convince those in whose way this 
valuable work may not chance to fall :— 

“ Powers of observation, cultivate’ by good taste, 
lead us to distinguish what is appropriate. e poy- 
sician in studying symptoms, the acter in personify ing 
suffering, the paint:r in represeating it, or the statu- 
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in embodying it in marble, are observers of na- 
ye but pow sees her differently, and with a feel- 
ing influenced by his pursuit. study of the 
Academy figure is undoubtedly essential, but, un- 
less followed with some regard to science, it neces- 
sarily leads to error. In the first place, it can 
give no aid J reference to Rader > Here 
e Jessons Of anatomy, assoc —— 
of the great poets, and the stady of = works of emi- 
nent painters and sculptors, 
Dut, even for attaining @ correct knowledge of the body 
and limbs, the Academy figure is far from being an in- 
fallible guide. The display of muscular action in the 
human figure is but momentary, and cannot be retained 
and fixed for the imitation of the artist. The effect 
produced by the action of the muscles, the swelli 
and receding of the fleshy parts, and that starting ou 
of the sinews or tendons which accom exertion or 
change of posture, cannot be with sufficient 
accuracy unless the artist is able to class the 
engaged in the action; and he requires seme other 
guide to enable him to recollect these varying forms 
than that which is afforded by a transitory view of them. 
* * *  Whena man clenches his fist in passion, 


ER 


the other arm does not lie in elegant relaxation ; 





| cessary, wherein we have the utmost difficult 


the face is stern and vindictive, there is energy in the 
whole frame; when a man rises from his seat in im- 
passioned gesture, a certain tension — straining 
tomed to sit to painters ; they watch his 
they see him intent they exert the muscles. nter, 
therefore, cannot trust to the man throwing imeelf 
into a natural posture; he must direct him, and be 
himself able to catch, as it were intuitively, what is 
natural, and reject what is co # 

On a future occasion we shail make some analy- 
tical remarks on certain portions of the work ; in 
the meantime we conclude with our earnest recom- 
mendation of the ‘‘ Anatomy of Expression’’ to 
all classes of readers. 


———<$—<— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


FRANCE.—Panis.—French Notices of English 
Art.—We cannot help expressing surprise at the 
singular want of information exhibited on the 
of those of our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel who write notices of English Art. Incan- 
vassing our progress they speak of Hogarth, and 
they seem to know of no other.engraver than Heath. 
They speak of one Wert as an _— painter of 
sume celebrity; we presume est is meant. 
Bunyan comes out as Bunyax, and so on in twenty 
other instances, which we could cite if it were = 
recognising old friends. We are not alone in : 
some of the most popular German artists are equally 
‘disguised in ink’’—Retzsch, for cae is 
called Betzsch—and these absurdities are not typo- 
graphical errors, but arise from absolute ignorance 
of the names. In a valuable article before us the 
profcund writer settles the pretensions of our school 
of Art, by determining at once that everythin 
among us is imitation. Whence comes, we woul 
ask, our landscape-painting and water-colour 
drawing? Whence our engraving and portrait 
painting? In speaking of the progress of the 
French school we should speak of Delaroche, 
Vernet, Scheffer, &c. &c.—men whose works we 
admire, and whose names we have seen written 
often enough to spell them correctly. 

Ancient Bust.—At the house of M. Alphonse 
Denis, deputy for the Var, is to be seen a marble 
bust, recently diseovered at Cherchell, in Algeria. 
It is more valuable in relation to the person whom 
it is supposed to represent than on account of its 
execution. It is the portrait of a man in the prime 
of life, and presents a striking resemblance to the 
profile on the coins of Ptolemy, the son of Juba IJ., 
King of Mauritania. Cherchell is the ancient 
Cesarea, the capital of this kingdom. 

Art in France during the Republic, the Con- 
sulship, and the Empire.—A writer in “ L’ Artiste’’ 
thus briefly characterizes the spirit of these periods : 
—* Belief continued to diminish; and what re- 
mained of Christianity, already sapped by the 
princigles of the times, was at ath utterly lost. 

wine was poured from the ice, the veil of 
the temple was torn, and conscience was univer- 
sally clouded in darkness. The French revolution 
was like Jacob seeking the spirit of the Almight 
in the struggle. The incredulity of this ’ 
which was extended to everything, the 
development of Art; the coldness of doubt froze 
even the pencil of David. The empire came, and 
Art went downwards with the entire nation ; it 
hinged only on one idea—one eternal field of battle 
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—one of glory. In the pictures of Gros the 
es of the dying soldiers are not directed towards 
eaven, as were those of the early martyrs—they 

seek only the Emperor. Napoleon was everywhere 

nowhere—and this was the school of that 

Autographs.—Fifteen or twenty years there 

were but a few collections of pe a Paris, 

although this taste is of longer standing among our- 
selves. At a recent sale of autographs, wo pacere 
that the handwriting of Nelson sold for 120 francs, 
that of Pope 106, and of Byron 80 francs—a re. 
sult at which we may express some surprise, since 
the memory of the last is in France infinitely more 
popular than that of either of the former. 
ics.—The love of relics is no r confined 
to our own voy coun » since of late 
years the tomb of and Heloise at Pére-la- 
Chaise has been so much injured by the memento- 
loving natives of France, that its restoration has 
been adjudged necessary; and for its future secu- 
rity it is determined to surround it with rails. 
ust of Watt.—A bust of James Watt has re- 
cently been presented to the Academy of Sciences 
bag son. The name of the sculptor is not given, 
e know not, , whether this work be 
so or executed during the life of Watt. 
me of the Paris journals, in an the ac- 

Watt of his w ~earned 

his inventions to the 


quisition, would deprive 
reputation, by ascribing 
French physici in. With the sensible part 
of the world James Watt has no need of a cham- 
pion, nor is it for us to attempt to dispute the false 
ition which our neighbours claim for M. Papin, 
y speaking of the men of science who have a 
rimented upon steam, beginning with Anshineton. 
This reminds us of an inscription we have seen on 
te figure ore ge fa 
a gilt oO! were— 
i New P. Painting.—M 
ew Process .—M. Demonssy, an 
artist of some celebrity, has discovered a new pro- 
cess of painting, which it is said is about to become 
a subject of investigation with the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Its merits are based upon easy and 
rapid execution, and bears analogy to the most 
approved methods of the ancients. 

Fontaine Moliére.—Two medals have been 
struck, commemorative of the inauguration of the 
Moliére monument, both of which, on the obverse 
present a profile bust of the dramatist, and 
on the reverse the testimonial which has been 
dedicated to his memory. 

Nice.—The Daguerreotppe.— According to the 





| 
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King an equestrian statue of Godfrey of Bouillon 
is to be executed for one of the public squares of 
the city. The work is confided to the sculptor 
Simonis, of Brussels : it will be of colossal size, and 


is to be completed in three years, and to be inaugu- 


rated at the fe of September, 1847. The sculptor 
will oie. cer 90,500 francs, or £3620. 


GERMANY.—Lerpsic.—The Exhibition of 
of the deepest interest, 
inasmuch as it contained contributions from nearly 
all the schools of Germany—as from Berlin, Diis- 
seldorf, Frankfort, Munich, &c.—and even from 
op and Holland. Among the most important 
of the historical compositions were Schnorr’s car- 
toons for the paintings in the hall of Barbarossa at 
Munich ; Veit’s ‘Germania,’ Hiibner’s ‘ Frederick 
IIT.,’ for Frankfort, &c. &c. Among the other sub- 
jects we find ‘ Sir John Falstaff’ —a character incom- 
= to our French neighbours, but per- 
y understood and often painted by the Germans. 
Berutn.—The Origin of Purisem.—At a recent 
assembly ofthe ‘* Scientific Art-Union’’ in thiscity, 
&@ paper was read on the subject of the progress of 
taste in painting in Germany and Italy, in which, 
quoting the Director of the Academy at Perugia, 
it was said that ‘‘ some young men from the north 
of Germany, who had been expelled the Academy 
of Vienna for disobedience to its regulations, came 
to Bopnin Seren 1809—abjured tantism— 
attired ves fantastically in the costume of 
the middle ages, and held forth that painting had 
perished with Giotto, and that in order to revive it, 
recourse must be had to the old style. The Ro- 
rt me gprs ae they ee ae 
prosel » even men, who met for 
the purpose of Mentions the new principle.” 

A new cathedral is about to be built in this city, 
the designs for which have been executed by t 
celebrated Prussian architect Stieler, under the 
immediate direction of the King. This edifice will 
undoubtedly be one of the most magnificent in 
Germany ; it will be built in the style of the Italian 
basilica, and the most ce sculptors and 

ters of all countries will be invited to assist in 
its embellishment. The vaults will contain a place 


of sepulture for the reigning royal family of Prussia, 
and the sarcophagi of all the Teteuned members of 
the family which are now distributed will be re- 
moved thither. 


Arx-La-CHAPELLE.—The remains of Charle- 
magne have been discovered. It is known that 


| in the year 1000 Otho III. caused the tomb of 


| 
| 
| 


newspapers of Nice, photography has undergone | 


many desiderated improvements, among which is | saints. The mortal remains were placed by Bar- 


that of decided colour. This addition to photo- 
hy is said to be the invention of the Chevalier 
filer, an artist of utation resident at Nice. 


the Emperor to be opened, and that Frederick 
Barbarossa raised his bones after Pope Pascal III. 
had enrolled his name in the calendar of the 


| barossa in a coffer, which was subsequently lost. 


Hitherto colour has communicated to the | 


roductions of the daguerreotype after execution, 
but now it is said, by the process of M. Iller, to 
be a part 
will, of course, breveter his invention. As soon as 
we may have an opportunity of inspecting the re- 
sult of his experiments we sball lose no time in 
describing it. 

Antiquities. —The journal La Nation an- 


nounces the discovery of Roman antiquities,— | 


plaster coffins and bones in the Rues Petit Pont 
and Saint Jacques, whiie digging in order to form 
a sewer. We doubt not that the undersoil of 
Paris is yet rich in relics, for it hus yet to be turned 
up for the drainage of the city. site of Lon- 
don has been thoroughly sifted—in the first place 
from the depth to which we dig for cellarage, and 
in the next from its being so thoroughly under- 
veined by sewers, and water and gas pipes. No 
part of Paris demands improvement of this kind 
more than the Quartiers des Ecoles and Beaux 
Arts. Many a time have we walked with diffi- 
-~ up the Rue St. Jacques, on the narrow brink 
of the torrent which in wet weather rolls down the 
centre of the street. 


ITALY.—Rome.—M. Paul Delaroche is in | 


this city, commissioned with the execution of se- 
veral important works for the King of France. 


of the substantive process. M. Iller | 





| 


In the course, however, of certain researches 
under the direction of M. d’Olers, Director of 
the Museum, the same coffer has been recovered. 





AUSTRIA.—Vienna.—Wilkie’s ‘ Readingof | 


the Wiil.’—The members of the Art-Union have 
it is said, received as a presentation-plate for 1843 
an engraving by Stéber, after ‘The Reading of 
the Will,’ "' Dannhauser—a work, says our 
authority, that will not suffer by comparison with 
Wilkie’s picture of the same subject, “* which is 
now in Sc We have 
hauser, and know that he paints well ; but we require 
better evidence than that of a loosely-worded para- 
graph to believe that his works are in any wise 
comparable to those of Wilkie. With respect to 
‘The Reading of the Will’ being at Schieisheim, 
we sus the writer to have been misinformed, 
since it is but lately that this picture, with others, 
was removed from its old and very bad position in 
the Gallery of Munich to a new gallery in that city. 


DENMARK.—Corennacen. — Our readers 
are already aware of the death of the admirable 
and excellent bs nbs mage Pd ; “~~ or two ago 
we gave a brief biography is y man 
wy ain of Gasavel cur caries of fiat artists, The 
tomb has now closed upon him amid the homage 
of all the funereal pomp that a nation could o 
toa memory. e have long been doubt- 
ful of his seeing completed the immense works 


im. of Dann- 


SPAIN.—The ificent monastery of St. | undertaken by him. Among the statues last 
Jerome at G been despoiled amid the fnished by him is a colossal statue of ‘ Hercules,’ 
excesses committed during the wars that have of intended to ornament the facade of the Castie of 
late disturbed the country ; and the sword of Gon- — the same place the 


salvo de Cordova has on sold for three france ! 
BELGIUM.—Bavusse.s.—By command of the 





) 


Christianberg, as also 
statues of ‘ Aisculapius,’ ‘ 


Minerva,’ and ‘ Ne- 
mesis.’ These works are in bronze. 

















We have already made some remarks upon, and 
given some account of, this noble edifice (at page 
13 of our volume for 1843), but in so doing we 
neither exhausted the ene nor completed the 
other; we therefore gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity afforded us by the accompanying wood- 
cuts, of returning to the subject, at the same time 
referring our readers to our former article. In 
what regards architectural description, we are now 
better able to make ourselves understood, the il- 
lustrations coming greatly to our aid. ‘“ Illustra. 
tions,"’ however, is not exactly the term we our- 
selves should choose for representations of the 
kind, since, in our opinion, that of explanations 
would be a far more suitable one for them; be- 
cause, though they make little pretension to picto- 
rial merit, they are nevertheless eminently ser- 
viceable in the other capacity. Thus the annexed 
view of the exterior of the Walhalla conveys at a 
lance sufficient general matter-of-fact informa- 
ion to enable us to shape out intelligibly and 
definedly what, if expressed only in words, how- 
ever carefully it may be done, is necessarily, more 
or less, vague and indistinct; therefore, some de- 
ree of *‘ illustration’’ there is, because some light, 
m as it may be, is thrown upon what would 
else be total obscurity. Nevertheless, desirable as 
it is, it must be received just for what it is and no 
more; as a sort of graphic map, explaining the 
position of the structure, the arrangement of the 
terraces, and particulars as to the general locality ; 
but not as even aiming at artist-like effect or even 
artist-like truth. It merely shapes out something 
for the imagination to work upon, we being left to 
** piece out its imperfections with our thoughts,” 
and to figure to our miad’s eye the perfections of 
such an edifice, rearing itself upon a colossal sub- 
structure, a half-natural and half-artificial Acro- 
polis of Cy an masonry and terraces. It is 
quite impossible for any single representation of 
it, however admirably executed, to convey any 
adequate notion of a monument of architecture, 
uiring first to be viewed from different points 

and at different distances, and afterwards carefully 
_ examined in its parts and details. In order to be 
fully impressed with the magnitude and grandeur 
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of the ensemble, the spectator must station him- 
self somewhere near the foot of the ascent, so as 
on looking upwards to catch a view of nearly the 
whole front of the ‘‘ temple,’’ with its marble co- 
lumns and sculptured pediment crowning the ter- 
races and mass of masonry below. Contemplated 
when beheld in such attitude-—-we employ what, 
though seemingly so affected a term, is the one 
best expressive of our meaning—the Walhalla pre- 
sents an image of extraordinary architectural mag- 
nificence, combined with severe grandeur. The 
fine pyramidal outline of the whole mass, which 
is so striking in a geometrical elevation of the 
design, is nearly preserved when the building is 
seen from such a station in front of it; whereas, 
in so oblique a view as is that in the wood-cut, a 
rather disagreeable sprawling effect takes place. 
This is in a great measure owing to the first or 
lowermost flight of steps jutting out so far, and 
being made to look like a mere sloping plane. 
In our opinion this is a defect, and one that might 
have been avoided, at least greatly moderated, by 
enclosing those steps, not, as at present, with a 
mere parapet parallel to the inclination of the 
ascent, but between walls carried up horizontally. 
At their commencement below, such walls might 
have been made to form massive and rather lofty 
iers, that would have served as pedestals for co- 
ossal statues or groups. By this means, while 
far more importance would have been given to 
what deserves to be marked out to the eye as the 
first approach and entrance to the pile, the whole 
— hag been better balanced, there 
wou ve some correspondi uipoise 
below to the crowning echineciesd want above, 
and at the same time greater variety and contrast 
of lines. Fortunately, should it ever be con- 
sidered desirable to do so, nothing can be easier 
than to correct the fault—for such it appears to us 
to be—which we have pointed out. 

As it was not done in our former article on the 
Walhalla, we will now here state some of the ad- 
measurements of the exterior of the edifice and its 
substructure, because exact dimensions in figures 
will best convey an idea of actual magnitude. The 
width of the substructure or basement forming the 








lower terrace is 286 feet ; and its height, including 
that of the outer flight of steps, 67. The second 
terrace extends 210 feet in front, and rises 37 feet 
above the first one. To this succeeds a series of 
three smaller terraces, or rather colossal gradini, 
rising altogether 28 feet more; and snag by 
a single central flight of smaller steps to a platform 
on which stands, at au elevation of 132 feet above 
the lowest level, the modern German Parthenon. 
It is true the building itself is externally not only 
modelled after, but nearly a facsimile of, the Athe- 
nian one, except that the sculpture within the two 
pediments is different. But, perhaps, it was far 
more judicious in this case to forego all aim at orl- 
ginality, and to give us the Parthenon itself as it 
actually is, or rather as it once was, than to pro- 
duce what would have been a mere plagiarism, 
without the value attaching to a faithful copy, one 
not only truthful as to mere semblan or 
might have been produced by cast iron columns 
asl walls of brick and compo—but in its beauty 
of material and execution, and the prodigious soli- 
dity of its construction, the whole being of marble, 
an my a -y —— ers the architraves 
not less 18 feet in length. : 

The remaining columns of the original structure 
on the Acropolis of Athens afford the general spec- 
tator but a very imperfect idea of what the Parthe- 
non was ere it me one of the most magnificent 
and interesting of ruins. Consequently, by thus 
reproducing the noblest monument of Grecian —_ 
in all its pristine majesty, Klenze must be allo 
to have performed a worthy service for architec- 
ture. Had he even done no more than that, it 
would have been much; but he has at the same 
time done very much besides. As it was M 
Angelo’s boast that he would suspend the Panthers 
in air over the vault of St. Peter's, so may 
be the German’s that he has reared the Parthenon 
aloft, enthroning it, as it were, upon a vast aor 
tectural me —— solidity anaes nae a 
vantageously wi crowning supers 
its colonnades, which are thus rendered more 
graceful by comparison. So far, then, the gene- 
ral idea of the whole—the conception and compo- 
sition—may be said to belong entirely to Klenze; 
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though, as already pointed out, we are of 
po Fe that there might still be improvements in 
one or two ee — altogether, the Wal- 

is an astonishing work. ‘ 
a + now to a nearer survey of the edifice 
itself, little is necessary on our part in the way of 
mere description, inasmuch as it would only be a 
repetition of that of the Parthenon. Like that, it 
is an octastyle peripteros, with a polystyle pronaos 
at the south end, or that of the — front, 
where there is an inner range of six columns, 
whereby, as there are sixteen intercolumns on each 
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flank, the entire number of columns on the exte: 
rior are 52. The dimensions, both as to plan and 
elevation, vary hardly at all from those of the Par- 
thenon, the plan measured along the base of the 
columns being 104 feet by 225 in length; and the 
height of the order—that of the columns and enta- 
blature—45 feet. The south or front pediment is 
filled in with a magnificent composition of sculp- 
ture by Schwanthaler—at least executed by him 
after Rauch’s desi nsisting of fifteen statues, 
the centre one of colossal, the others of heroic size, 
| symbolizing Germania and the Germanic States. 
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The figures of the north pediment, which are en- 
tirely by Schwanthaler, are the same in number, 
-— represent the victory of the Cherusci over the 


mans. 
Such being the lavish and 
scul within the 
all decoration 
entablature may be deemed not only a departure 
from the scrupulous fidelity to the prototype ob- 
served in every other respect, but to be also some- 


magnificent display of 
the omission of 


| what at variance with the extraordinary pomp of 
| sculpture 


in the two parts of the exterior just de- 
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scribed. We are of opinion, however, that the 
omission did not arise from want of due considera- 
tion; on the contrary, out of the consideration 
that, owing to the peculiar position of the edifice, 
sculptures in the metopes would have been a waste 
of labour and art, for, except just at the north 
end, they could not have been seen sufficiently dis- 


tinetly, since the 
off when viewed 


would have been much too fur 
rom the nearest point below, and 


too mach foreshortened when the spectator has 


so high, and ap 


so near the 


building, that he could otherwise examine them. 
The ascent up to the building would be rather 


a fati 
the most pict 


ing one, were it not so arranged as to be 
» and that of a 


described 


In Bavaria one enterprise—we might 
say triumph—of Art succeeds to r 
without intermission. What adds to the 
astonishment thus excited is, that many of 
these achievements are not only upon an 
unusually great monumental scale, and of 
truly monumental character in their exe- 
cution, but also of a class little 

a the utilitarian spirit of - 
age, which postpones consi i 0 
Art to those of immediate and obvious 
serviceableness,—a sort of prudence ob- 
vious enough and exceedingly common- 
sensible, but which must not look for any 
extraordinary encomiam. Cui bono wis- 
dom may sneer at Walhallas and Colossal 
Bavarias, and call them mere costly toys 
in comparison with docks, and canals, and 
railways; and no doubt the latter have a 
far more intelligible value than the others, 
one, indeed, so little likely to be overlooked 
or disregarded, that it is on that very ac- 
count desirable to have something to put 
into the opposite scale, and preserve a hue 
eqaipoise between the icting interests 
and influences of utilitarianism and Art. 

The colossal figure we are now noticing 
is of even crester mage ae the one 
of Arminius, by , described at e 
192 of our last volume, it bei hon 
eight feet higher, or fifty feet (English) 
including the plinth of statue. The 
design or model proceeded from Schwan- 
thaler, but the statue itself has been exe- 
cuted by Stigimaier, the celebrated bronze 
founder, of whom it was the last as well 
as the greatest labour ; and it so happened 
that the final operations of the process of 

i which had been intrusted to his 

place on the very day of the 

artist’s death, who, before he expired, had 

the satisfaction of that what 

had been the labour of many years was 
crowned with success. 

This gigantic statue has been cast in 
six or seven pieces, and will be pat up in 
the Theresien-wiese, or park, near Munich, 
im the centre of a building, or rather a 
court, enclosed by open formed 
by double ranges of columns of the Doric 

; and corres ing with the num- 
ber of columns will be a series of busts 
above. In the interior of the statue— 
which is, of course, hollow—there will be 
practised a winding iron staircase, to allow 
visitors to ascend quite into the head of 
the figure, where, by means of openings 
left for that purpose between some of 
locks of the hair, they will be able to 
command a view of the surrounding 
country. 

Our ving of the statue—which 
has been kindly and lent to 
us by the editor of “ Pitto- 
resque 


. This must be left to the imagina. 
tion of the reader. 
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Ha once more mentioned the terraces, we may 
ae ~~ what has not yet been rarer 
namely, that the door shown, or rather indicated, 
on the principal terrace, is a bronze one, opening 
ciate © ated merle © 
which ucts into a § rrain, 
crypt, beneath the Walhalla, called the ‘‘ Hall of 
Expectation,” and which is intended to serve as @ 
repository for busts of eminent living characters, 
intended to be formally deposited in the Walhalla 
after their decease. q 

If thus far we have been rather prolix and also 
devious in our description—not, we hope, very 
tediously so—we can afford to be much more con- 
cise in regard to the interior, not because it ts by 
any means a less tempting subject for our pen, but 
because that part was + of at some length in 
our former article on Walhalla ; and because, 
taken together with that preceding description, the 
view of the interior now given renders further ex- 
planation unnecessary; and for further observa- 
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sequently ’ 
tural wisdom being all expunged agai 
therefore, now stop at once, with 
cluding remark, that the Walhalla wii 
form a prominent point in architectural hi 


able; as such, 
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tions we have left es el room, ~ were we 
nce to in, we mi not stop in a * 
: weet hn dimen of oom anki’ 
in. We will, 
for our con. 

iil henceforth 


history and 


to hy. It is one of those monuments of Art 
which obtain specific notice. This has 

been bestowed upon the Walhalla, if in not any 
other similar E p 
pe an or pol where it is said of it, “‘ No other 


lish publication, in the “ 
fice of modern times is so intensely G 


so highly elaborated as a monument of Art. A 
truly monumental fabric it certainly is, bei 
constructed 


that it may be pronounced imperish- 
therefore, it will hand down 
of its royal founder, and 


Can we dismiss this subject without 
offering a tribute of admiration to the 
really Great Sovereign by whose muni- 
ficence these stupendous works have been 
produced—a Sovereign who has elevated 
a small, poor, and hitherto insigni 
state to an intellectual rank 
am the kingdoms of Europe? Who 
shall foretel what high places his subjects 
are destined py hereafter? If 
there be any truth in the creed that 
knowledge is power, and that the best 
and surest foundation of virtue is the 
cultivation of the mind, the people of 
Bavaria (who count by thousands where 
other nations count by tens of thousands,) 
will become of mighty moment in the fu- 
ture affairs of Europe. 

All honour to a Monarch who has 
rightly directed his own energies, wisely 
ae the resources of his kingdom, 
and given an example to “ his peers,’ 
throughout Europe, out of which cannot 
fail to arise immense advantages to civili- 
zation. 

May we not say that already they are 
producing their beneficial effects—work- 
ing their way, and calling up imitators 
not alone upon the Continent, but in 
this island—always the last to learn 
that wealth has nobler duties and loftier 
aims than the mere creation, or satisfac- 
tion, of animal wants? Who shall say 
how far we are indebted for ‘‘a Royal 
Commission’’ to the lessons taught in 
the schools of Munich? If we trace 
recent events to their wom! source, we 
shrewdly suspect we should find ithe 
originator of our “* Prize Cartoons” to 
be no other than Lonis King of Bavaria. 

All honour, then, to this truly great 

ign! Honour not alone from the 
Professors of Art—of every one of whom 
he is, indirectly, the munificent patron : 
honour from the men of letters—honour 
from the men of seience--honour from all 
who desire the elevation of humankind 
above “‘ the brutes which perish !”’ : 

Peace has enabled monarchs to culti- 
vate the Arts of Peace. The French have 
a King who is advancing and establishing 
the true glory of France; Prussia has an 
enlightened monarch, who is seeking 
fame among gentler scenery than war 
fields. Even in the degenerate states of 
Italy there are tokens of 4 ; 
and our own estimable Prince is himself 


for the next fifty years, and 
Art will have a wonderful triumph, be- 
fore the nineteenth century has become @ 
of the future! Happily there is now 
ttle danger of war with its brutalizing 
calamities—for Captain Plume has given 
way to Captain —and the cherished 
motto of the age is 


* Cepunt Arma Toca.” 


from Europe 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 


No. IV.—Horace Verner.* 





Turee generations of the family of Vernet have 
rendered the name famous in the annals of the 
French school. They were originally from Avig- 
non, in which city was born Joseph Vernet, t 
grandfather of the subject of this notice, and the 
first of the three celebrated men, each of whom, 
in his time, has so identified himself with the pro- 
gress of Art. The father of Joseph Vernet was a 
landscape painter, by whom it is said there exist in 
the department of Vaucluse creditable examples 
of talent. Marine painting was the t 
of Art in which Joseph Vernet excelled, and in 
this he surpassed all the French artists of his time. 
His son, Carle Vernet, acquired an extensive re- 
putation from his historical pictures and battle- 
pieces; this last is the father of the yet more 
famous Vernet of our own epoch. 

Jean Emile Horace Vernet was born in Paris on 
the 30th of June, 1789, in the Louvre, in which 
palace both his father and father occupied 
apartments. Born at a period when education was 
little cared for in France, he was abandoned almost 
entirely to the guidance of his own natural incli- 
nations, which, in default of that kind of instruc- 
tion adapted for children of his age, turned his 
undivided attention to Art; he exhibited, there- 
fore, very early a capacity for drawi yons 
and pencils were his first toys, and his practice 
with these he soon began to aid with a knowledge 
of anatomy and perspective. His first instruc- 
tions in drawing he received from his father, and 
he afterwards worked some time in the atelier of 
M. Vincent, a painter of some celebrity under 
the Consulate, 

The first money received by Horace Vernet, in 
the exercise of his profession, was while he was 
yet in childhood : in boyhood he was an indepen- 
dent member of the art. At the age of eleven 
years he made a drawing of a tulip for Madame de 
Perigord, for which she paid him twenty-four sous; 
and at the age of thirteen he had commissions in- 
somuch as to be in a condition to support himself. 
One of his earliest efforts was the vignette which, 
according to the taste of the times, headed the 
card of invitation to the imperial hunting parties, 
which was of such merit that an engraver of con- 
siderable reputation—Duplessis Bertaut—did not 


| hesitate to pronounce it worthy of his own burin. 


_ Commissions began to flow in upon the young 
Vernet—drawings at six francs, and pictures at 


my This Portrait was drawn on the wood by M. Goupil, 
_ ernet’s companion during his latest tour in the 

ast. The materials for our memeir bave been far- 
hished to us by one uf the nearest and most intimate 
friends of the great painter, 
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_ twenty. He worked principally for the Journal 
des Modes, for which he became the ac 
| draughtsiran; and it was, perhaps, from his ex- 
| perience in this department of Art that he ac- 
| quired that power in caricatare with which he even 
now amuses his intimate friends, and often at their 


own cost. 

Carle Vernet, who had gained the travelling pen- 
eres his son should win the same 
distinction ; but Horace failed in competition for 

this honour, as he had already done upon every 
| oveasion hitherto of his disputing the academic 
palm. The taste for classic history and mythology 
revailed at this time in its full force in France, and 
orace Vernet was among the first of the French 
artists who saw that the Greeks and Romans had 
already had their day, and to understand that he 
was one of those who were assisting at a grand 
crisis in Art, in conjunction with a grand crisis in 





those 
themselves amid the turmoil of their times. 
by a natural inclination for a military life 
having served some time in the ranks of the 
army, he was an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon ; 
it is not, therefore, surpri 
early devoted himself to 
achievements of the French armies 
adored chief; and, although his power is uni- 
versal, it is yet in this kind of composition in 
which we find it most emphatically pronounced. 

In order to check a strong inclination for a mili- 
tary career, he was induced by his father to marry 
at an early age; thus, at twenty, he took upon 
himself the cares of a household, for which, as his 
family was rich only in reputation, his exertions 
were now taxed to provide ; hence, to those habits 
of industry, seconded by his marvellous facility 
of execution, he is indebted for the reputation of 
being the most prolific artist that ever existed, hav- 
ing, up to the present time, made more than 1200 
drawings, nearly 100 portraits, all of im t 
persons, and at least pictures, many of which 
are large and complex compositions, 

Heexhibited for the first time in 1809, since which 
period he has unremittingly laboured in the execu- 
tion of a series of works so well known as to re- 
quire no description, ae even for a perfect 
list of these, a more lengthened biography than 
this would be called for. Of a few of the most 

pular of these works the subjects are,—‘ The 

atrance of the French Army into Breslaw ;’ ‘ The 
Barriére de Clichy ;’ the Battles of Jemappes, 
Valmy, Eylau, Montmirail, Hanau, Fontenoy, 
Jena, ee oe Le Dog # we 
Regiment ; ounded Trumpeter ;’ ‘ Jose 
Vernet lashed to the Mast of a Vessel, and sketch- 
ing a Storm;’ ‘Mazeppa;’ ‘The Confession of 
a Brigand ;’ ‘Judith ;’ ‘ Raffaelle at the Vatican,’ 
a wood-engraving of which appears in this num- 

r; &c. 

The reproduction at Versailles of the composi- 
tions in the Hall of Constantine is by Horace 
Vernet ; and he has been recently commissioned 
by the King to execute a representation of the cap- 
ture of the Smala of Abd-el-Kader, a picture 
which will occupy a surface of canvas measuring 
66 feet by 16. 

In 1814 he was enrolled in the Legion of Honour 
for the active part which he had taken in the de- 
fence of Paris; and in 1825 he was promoted to 
the grade of officer by Charles X.; and in 1842 
he was appointed commander of the order by the 

resent Ktog of the French, a distinction at which 
e, of all the French School of Art, has alone ar- 


E 








| rived. 


In 1826 he was elected a member of the 
Institute, where, in the class of the Fine Arts, he 
took his place by the side of his father, who lo 

before him had been similarly placed in the o 

is Fa ta tl 

n August, orace was 

Director of the French Academy at Rome, an 
office which he filled until the Ist of January, 
1839 ; and ne oiies Oe school been 
Daa me rod psa ocho respect | 
t nsioned s t every 80 
profitable as under the direction of this distin- 


— ey — ex r Faces 
si ar power of execution a 
salutary influence even on the most indolent. The 


prear wenlenlicn Sp ong: | besame st thie tee Sie 
rendezvous most distinguished travellers 
all nations who were led to visit the Eternal City 
and those particularly from the native country 





of 7 - 
Medici were done by Madame Vernet and her ac- 
complished daughter, now Madame Paul De- 


During his residence at Rome, M. Vernet sent 
a present to Charlies X. an admirable portrait 
Pope Pius VIII., which is ranked among the 
best productions of its author, and now occupies 
ersailles. The 


be charged to ascertain what return on the part of 
the King would be most grateful and flattering to 
to learn particularly whether the 

be acceptable to him. The 
is feelings in this latter re- 
one of his particular friends, 
replied—‘‘ The name of Vernet for a 
sufficiently good without any 
; name has shot forth from the 

and, in my — the title of baron 
again obscure it; but if his Majesty (as 
disposed me that 
leasure, say 
istinction of 


if 
3 


- Dumont, a sculptor, 


of our pensionnaires who has just exe- 
group of the highest merit.” 


was not made a baron, nor did Dumont 
occasion receive the cross, although he 
has since acquired that honour, and even been 
also enrolled a member of the Institute. 

When the revolution of 1830 broke out, the 
whole of the French | m at Rome retired to 
Naples, where the Ambassador had already been 
for some time ; and thus the Director of the Aca- 
demy was left at Rome alone, the only French 
functionary that remained there, in which posi- 
tion of affairs M. Vernet was nominated the di- 
plomatic representative of France at the Holy See 
—a signal distinction for an artist—with full 
powers to treat directly with the Papal Govern- 
ment, and amid circumstances of t difficulty, 
He acquitted himself, however, with such firm- 
ness and judgment as to gain the entire and un- 
— approbation of the French Government ; 

expression of which was conveyed to him in a 
letter written by M. Guizot, then 
Interior. . 

The manner in which this great artist relaxes 


7; 
y 


i 


: 


inister of the 


, from his professional labours is by travel ; und 





during these periods of diversion he has visited 
many distant countries, as pt, Syria, and Al- 
ria, as well as having travelled through all the 
uropean states, and having been presented to 
almost all the sovereigns who have lived in his 
time. This accomplished painter sse8 aN as- 
semblage of endowments with which few men have 
been , or at least, being so, have turned to 
such account. His conversation is light, most 
agreeable, and full of anecdote, and, under apparent 
inattention, he conceals a deep and p:netrating 
observation. His memory is singularly retentive 
of facts, forms, and localities, insomuch that be 
can describe with exactitude, and after a lapse of 
years, a place which he may have seen but once ; 
and so entirely has he reduced this wonderful force 
of memory to professional purposes that he can 
paint the portrait of a person with whom he 
may have passed an hour in conversation. His 
reading is confined almost to the Bible: it was 
the an gt that first inspired him with the 
desire of visiting the East; and with respect 
to his travels in the Holy Land, after close and 
elaborate research and observation, he declares his 
conviction that the habits and costume of the Arabs 
of the present day are, with little change, the same 
as they were in the days of the patriarchs. As 
regards the long catalogue of his works, this is to 
be explained by reference to his teeming imagina- 
tion and happy adaptation of subject-matter, ra- 
pidity of execution, earnestness of purpose, and 
uninterrupted good health. Albeit his works are 
so numerons, and of character so diverse, he can- 
not an me Pager with i -—~it is suf- 
ficiently evident in all that the inspiration is from 
actual nature, or has its source in his own vivid 
i y—and this is the more apparent that in bis 
ware there is no self-repetition. Observation and 
study of nature are considered Bose two grand 
rofessor of the 
of Fine Arts, his instructions are consi- 

dered by the students more serviceable tha those 
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of any of the other eleven professors. It is not 
the classes alone of this admirable institution that 
profit by the instructions of M. Vernet ; nor is it 
merely to his own countrymen that they are con- 
fined; for he receives in his own afelier, with the ut- 
most kindness and amenity, students of all nations, 
to whom he offers freely his valuable counsel and 
best advice. With respect to the measure and the 
reward of his labours, of these he never thinks in 
comparison; for the — which he intends as a 
work of love, or asimple gift, he elaborates as highly 
as that for which he receives a princely reward. 
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Like all men of superior genius, M. Vernet has 
his ardent sipven end determined detractors ; 
but the test of time and the public voice are of 
infinitely more weight than such a complexity of 
praise and censure. Thirty years of success, 
an ever-increasing larity, have placed Horace 
Vernet in the highest rank of the profession of 
Art—a position awarded to him first by the mass 
of his countrymen, and acknowledged by the rest 
of Europe. : 

The works of no artist are more extensively 
known, or more eminently popular, than those of 





M. Vernet, because in the commonest uman i 

cidents he sees pictures ; and gives, po oe 

version of them which comes at once home to the 

heart. Horace Vernet has been the first to break 

decidedly one Se the dull classic f, i 

the French School, and to exhibit to its 

Co ol 6 ering of the chords of the soci 
ections. engraving we here present i 

a large ae last engraving from ok 

aelle at the Vatican,’ or, ‘ The 
Raffaelle’ ; and which we describe i 
of our paper. 
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j reign, has been pic- 
tured a _ thousand 
times—yet not too 
often. It has been 
made familiar to all 
classes of the Queen’s 
subjects, who take—as they ought to do— 
especial delight im examining a structure of 
which the Nation may bejustlyproud. We 
avail ourselves of the opportunity supplied 
to us by the publisher of a popular work* 
once more to direct attention to the ever- 
interesting topic, by submitting to the 
reader two prints descriptive of ‘‘ the 
Castle’’—the fame of which has endured 
for centuries, and may be characterized 
as imperishable. The two wood en- 
gravings here given form, however, but a 
fiftieth part of the collection 
into the volume from which we have 
borrowed them ; and to this volume it is 
our duty to make more distinct reference. 
) It may be regarded as one of the signs of 
the times—and that a most gratifying one ; for it 
describes and illustrates the several ‘' Progresses’’ 
of the Queen and her Royal Consort to the man- 
sions of some of her Peers, and her voy to 
visit two of the Continental Sovereigns. The theme, 
then, is one not alone of deep interest but of high 
importance; inasmuch as the details here given, 
thus explained, are contributions to history—upon 
which the future historian may draw largely ; for 
their accuracy will be tested. by contemporary 
critics, and the whole of the ‘‘ facts” are so minutely 
recorded, that enough—and to spare—will be sup- 
= out of which to form a long chapter of Queen 

ictoria’s reign. Let those who think we over- 
rate the matter, call to mind the extreme avidity 
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* The “ of her Majesty Queen Victoria 
and his Royal Highress Prince Al in France, 
Lanion’ pebieket te Wan een Eee 
Bolt-court, Fleet-stree ere poring 
























with which the Antiquary searches out every bit 
that may give knowledge concerning the ‘‘ pro- 

resses”’ of the sixteenth centary—how thoroughly 

usty cupboards and musty papers have been 
ransacked, to ascertain at whose houses the Virgin 
Queen stayed when on her progress through Kent, 
or Suffolk, or Norfolk, or in counties more remote 
from court. What a treasure would such a book 
as this be, if it told us all we do so long to know, 
of Queen Elizabeth as well as Queen Victoria! 
We by no means object to the bits of small talk, 
and miniature chit-chat about the thousand things 
said or done by royalty upon the road to mansions 
of loyal subjects, or which happened when located 
under the roofs of loving peers. Oh, for a like 
reporter of the tiny gossips or the idle doings of 
the worthies who followed ‘‘ Good Queen Bess” — 
unbending from state affairs, and devoted awhile 
to the cause of pleasure ! 

The book is, therefore, a pleasant book and a 
useful book ; and amply deserves the popularity 
we understand it to have obtained. 

It is fall of wood-engravings. The number of 
pages (in royal quarto) is 120, while of woodcuts 
there are no fewer than 100; and yet the volume, 
neatly and tastefully done up, may be 
for 12s. It would, however, have been utterly 
impossible to produce it at so low a rate but that 
several of the prints have previously appeared in 
the “‘ Pictorial Times,"’ where they were of course 
scattered through the records of many weeks, and 
consequently were comparatively lost for any valu- 
able purpose. They are of varied merit, as works 
of art; but all of them seem reasonably and suffi- 
ciently accurate copies of facts, as regard not only 
places of celebrity in our own island, but those 
abroad, to which her Majesty paid visits. Such 
“* progresses” will be no doubt frequent; Ireland 
is destined to be thus made—and that ere long—a 
subject for the pencil. The country is marvel- 
lously rich in scenery and character. 

We trust such works may be of annual occur- 
rence; and that they may continue to be issued at 
so cheap a rate as to farnish ‘‘ the mass’’ with pic- 
torial memoranda of places concerning which 
hear continually. ld Windsor, Chatsworth, 
Tamworth, Haddon, Belvoir,—mansions of our 
English nobles, or of men ennobled by genius and 
virtue; the col of Cambridge, the manufac- 
i ; to say nothing of the towns 
of Belgium, and the seaports of France—renowned 
of old, but rebrought to memory by the recent 
visits of the Sea~Queen. 
















mother,’’ and which promises to 
become of very high moment 
in the history of Art in the 
nineteenth century. The 
sent Exhibition, aithough pre- 
senting no very remarkable 
work of absorbing interest, 
either in subject or execution, 
bears ample evidence of that 
which is far more satisfactory— 
a general improvement in the 
Society, a more careful study 

more masterly execution 
in the works of nearly all the 
members. Ourtime and space 
are both so limited at a late period of the month, 
that we think it due to the Society to postpone the 
hasty notice it must have received, if we printed 
our criticism with the present number. 

Moreover, in our next, we shall be enabled to 
make the subject more complete, by devoting the 
Extra Part, not tothe Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition alone, but to the Exhibitions of both the So- 
cieties of Painters in Water Colours. 





INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


We understand the present Council of this Society 
to consist of the following artists :— 

Messrs. A. W. Elmore, F. Bacon, R. W. Buss, 
R. Rothwell, A. Clint, L. Haghe, E. Dunean, J. 
Fahey, J. Franklin, F. Danby, A.R.A., F. Y. 
Hurlstone, J.J. Jenkins, P. Park, B. R. Faulkner, 
J. B. Pyne, E. V. Rippingille, A. J. Woolmer, H. 
Warren, G. R. Ward, T. F. ng J. Inskipp, 
Y. Mitchell, G. Dodgson, and W. Finden. 

It is possible that this list may not be strictly 
correct ; inasmuch as when it was forwarded to us 
“ two or three resignations were ex "= The 
Institute met on the 27th of March, in the room 
of the Society of Arts; when Mr. P. Park read a 
paper recommending adoption, by the Royal 
Commission, of certain bassi-relievi commemora- 
tive of the ‘* pew Col the Anglo-Norman ;”’ and 
Mr. Templeton another, on the advantage of intro- 
ducin — into churches. The names of 
covered oreign artists were announced as having 
consented to become eg A corresponding, 
members of the Institute. chair was taken 
by Emerson Tennent, Esq., M.P., who opened 
the proceedings of the evening with an apt and elo- 
quent address. It was stated that several new 
members had joined the Society. 


* We may take this opportunity of stating that we 
were misinformed in mentioning the name of Sir W. 
J. Newton as one of the former Council of the Insti- 
tute. He was never even a member of the Society ; a 
circumstance which, we confess, we lament ; inasmoch 


as the jon of d 

gentleman, and so admirable and justly- ler an 
artist, would bave much aided a w ,» to say 
ee AL pein Fo the Art . end 
station, n 6, £0 o 
vate its ition that it may useful to the 
cause which, we cmnot doubt, every vidual mem- 
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VARIETIES. 
Tur Barrisu InstirvuTiox.—It is with ex- 
ceeding pleasure we announce that at a mecting 
of the Directors, held on the 4th of April, a re- 


solution was passed (we believe unanimously), 
“That no picture previously exhibited in Lon- 


| we presume, 


don shall be admissible into the Exhibition of | 


the Institution.” 


This determination will be | 


expressed in the Catalogue of the “ Works of | 


Old Masters” when published. The distin- 
guished individual who communicated to us the 
welcome intelligence (on the day the circum- 
stance occurred) added that which could not fail 
to gratify ns—a passage we take the liberty to 
quote :—“ It is only right you should be the first 
to be informed of this resolation—you who, hav- | 
ing steadily exposed the abuse, may justly take 
credit to yourself for having maialy contributed 
to effect the remedy.” We rejoice to find—and 
of this we have had convincing evidence —that 
our out-speaking was not taken amiss. It is, | 
indeed, only the commencement of a reformed 
system, and very far from being all that may be, 
and ought to be; but we may safely accept this 

as an assurance that other changes equally 
important will be introduced into the constitu- 
tion and conduct of the British Institution. We 
know that other improvements are not only | 
seriously contemplated, but almost resolved 
upon. Now that the attention of the Directors 
has been drawn to the matter, we cannot doubt | 
that noblemen and gentlemen 80 every way de- 
serving honour will no longer permit gross in- | 
justice to be perpetrated under their apparent | 
sanction. In the name of British artists, gene- | 
rally, we beg to thank the Directors of the Bri- 
tish Institution for an act that restores confi- 
dence, and promises benefit not alone to those | 
whom the Institution was established to serve, 
but to the Institution itself,—which we venture 
to assert has by this simple resolution been 
pushed back from the verge of ruin. 

Mr. Seeurer, the brother of the late Keeper, | 
has been appointed to the office of “ Keeper of 
the British Institution.” Of this gentleman we 
know nothing ; he is, we believe, a skilful and ex- 
perienced Bema cre and we have no doubt, 
& person of unquestioned respectability, who, be- | 
ing personally known to the majority of the Direc- 
tors, has had their confidence, and consequently 
their interest—by which the appointment has 
been made. We cannot but regret, however, on 
many grounds, that it was not conferred upon 
an artist; the more especially as we believe it 
was sought for by one artist eminently qualified 
to discharge the onerous and important duties 
attached to it.* The vacancy being filled up, it 
is, however, useless to protest against it; nor, 
indeed, do we by any means ff disposed to do 
so. We trust that Mr. jer is fully impressed 
with the nature of the difficulties by which he is 
surrounded, and that he will meet them with a 
firm determination that they shall be encountered 
to be, as far as possible, overcome. His excel- 
lent brother was, it is certain, a gentleman of | 
very kindly and generous nature—one who was | 
utterly incapable of committing an act of deli- 
berate injustice ; but it is equally notorious that | 
he gave very little care to the arrangement of 
the Exhibition, leaving almost, if not wholly, | 
to the one or two thoughtless or prejudiced 
Director-busy-bodies, who were pleased to ap- 
point themselves the “ Sir Oracles” of the Insti- 
tution, the management and arrangement of the 
annual pictare-show within the walls. 
evil we trust his successor will be bold enough, 
faithful enough, honest enough, and wise enough 
ooee Soe Ene bathe caaes tool of 

r. or Mr. That, he will degrade himself, | 
dishonour the Directors, injure British Art, and 
ruin the British Institution. 

Tur Roya. Acapemy.—The Exhibition will, 


“e¢ — = — 
have weee romeur 
out the slightest foundation. 





that Mr. Uwins, R.A., was a 
t. It was, 


| 


The opinion seems to be universal, among those 
who have had opportunities of obtaining know- 
ledge, that it will be in every respect excellent ; 
few or none of our leading artists will be ab- 
sentees; and it is understood that our more 
celebrated painters and sculptors have this year 
done their utmost,” not alone to uphold, but 
to augment the reputation of British Art. With 
a view to accord something like justice to the 


| subject, and to bring under notice the major part 


| of the works which demand it, we shall, as we 


| san, which he calls his father. 


did last year, issue an extra number of the ART- 
Usion, the whole of which shall be devoted to 
a criticism on the pictures contained in “ the 


| Exhibition.” 


Tux Frescozs In BUCKINGHAM GARDENS. 
—The eight frescoes are not yet completed. 
Mr. Eastlake has, however, we understand, 
finished his; that which Mr. Landseer has un- 
dertaken to produce is not yet commenced ; and 
the one executed by Mr. Etty is, as we antici- 


pated, to be replaced by another by the same | 
| hand; it will be, we trust, more worthy of the 


artist ; less worthy it cannot be. 
RicHarp Dapp.—The future destiny of this 


uncertain. The late assizes have passed over and 
he was not put upon his trial. We imagine he 


| will not now be sent for, until the Judges again 


go circuit, when there can be little doubt he 
will be tried at Maidstone. A letter was a short 
time ago received by his family from the gover- 
nor of the maison sanitaire in which he is con- 
fined, apprising them that a communication had 
been received from the Minister of the Interior 
demanding to know if his health was such as to 
justify his removal to England—a question 
which was replied to in the affirmative. The 
letter of the governor proceeded to state that, 


_ although he seemed to relish and enjoy the food 
| (other and better than that allowed in the esta- 


blishment) which his friends had ordered to be 
supplied him, he took no notice whatever of the 
pencils, colours, and canvas they had sent him ; 


| retaining, it would appear, no sort of memory 
| of his former pursaits, and never giving the 
| slightest indication of a desire to produce a pic- 


ture. His employment all day is to stand in 
the courtyard, with upturned eyes gazing at the 
“In short,” 
adds the governor, a humane man of science and 
skill, “his mind is an utter and irreclaimable 
blank.” Poor fellow! the long and dark cata- 
logue of human miseries does not contain a case 
so mournful—of genius extinguished in a man- 
ner 80 very terrible! 

IMPORTED Picture#s.—The number of pic- 


as usual, open on Monday next. | 
| 


| 


| all times attain. 


——, 


May, 
” ‘te rrr 

of their merit. Seen amid the glare, the throng, 
and the crowd of a public exhibition room, the 
best pictures are too frequently the least effective. 
and more than half their value is lost when mixed 
up with efforts of a meaner order. The collec. 
tion of Mr. Vernon contains paintings by all our 
artists of merit. There is not a single painter of 
rank who is absent from these walls; but this ig 
an object that, it may be supposed, wealth can at 
More than this, however :—al. 
though every room is literally crowded, there ig 











| not, in the whole “ gathering,” a single inferior 


work—not one that we would willingly see away. 


| In a word, it is an assemblage of the best paint- 


ings of the best British masters—British only !|~ 
selected, not at sales, or by watching an “ over 
supply in the market,” but directly—in all 

from the easel, to the advantage, as well as the 


honour, of the artist. Here, then, are the choicest 
_ productions of Wilkie, Tarner, Eastlake, Maclise, 
| Uwins, Stanfield, Leslie, Landseer, Ro 

| Calleott, Collins, Mulready, Hilton, Etty—in 


| unhappy young man would appear to be still | 


| 
| 





tures imported into Great Britain from the | 
| were a large drawing by Mr. Frank Stone, some 
1843, was 10,338 ; less by about 20 per cent., 


several states of the Continent, daring the year 
we rejoice to say, than daring the years 1840, 1841, 


and 1842. Still 10,000 is an enormous quan- | 


tity, considering that only about one in one hun- 


dred is anything better than a vile daub or a | 


gross forgery—produced for the avowed purpose 


of cheating “John Bull”; who is very often | 


taken in by the importers with his eyes open, 
and full information as to the trick of which he 
is to be made the victim. 


We have authority to announce that it is Mr. 


short, of all our truly good and great British 


| painters—as we have said, the best works of their 
| best time. 


Take “ the pick and choose” from a 
dozen exhibitions of the Royal Academy, hang 
them up all together in one gallery, and still you 
shall be far, very far, from obtaining a collection 
so perfect. 

DISINTERESTED GoopDNEss.—It is pleasant 
to record an act of disinterested goodness. A 


| young sculptor, Mr. ——-—, produced his first 


marble bust, which he sent with mingled hope 
and anxiety to the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. In conveying it through the streets, 
by some unfortunate accident, it fell, and was 
totally destroyed. This might have been utter 
ruin to the artist; his dismay, at thus 
his prospects blighted, can be better 
than described. The fact was, of course, known 
to Williamson, the Porter of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Acting with the delicacy of an innate 
gentleman, without giving the sculptor the 
smallest notion of what he was about, he stated 
the circumstances to several artists, and very 
soon raised a sum which enabled the sculptor to 
procure another block of marble, and to obtaia 
the necessary aid. The Royal Academy, ge 
nerously seconding the views of their excellent 
servant, have reserved a place for the expected 
bust, which in all probability will be finished 
before “ the first Monday in May.” 

Tue Grapuic Socirzery.—The meeting of the 
members of the Graphic Society, on Wednesday, 
the 10th inst., was not marked by an abundance 


| of visitors. On the tables, however, there was 8 


more than usual store of contributions towards 
the evening’s recreation, in the way of illustrated 
books and other works of Art. Among these 


designs by Mr. John Hayter, and several of the 
drawings from the eleven prize cartoons, by the 
Messrs. Linnell. The ‘Sketches in Venice,’ by 
Mr. Lake Price, were very numerous, many 
highly interesting and full of — The gor 
geous interiors of the palaces of this once 
city have obtained a most faithful <<. 
Mr. Lake Price. 

THORWALDSEN.—We little thought, when 


_ about three months ago writing a life of this ad- 
Tue CoLLection or R. VeRNoNn, Esq.— | 


| him, 


Vernon’s intention to open his house for the re- | 


ception of company to view his collection of pic- 
tures, on the 13th of the present month, and to 
continue to do so on Monday and Thursday 
(between the hours of twelve and four) in every 
week, until the 12th of August following. We 
are permitted to add that Mr. Vernon has ex- 
tended to us the privilege of presenting cards of 


| admission to such of our subscribers as may de- 
| sire to enjoy the richest and rarest treat supplied 
| by the metropolis. Here, indeed, and here only, 
| can a just estimate be formed of 
_ British artists. Elsewhere, exist 


the strength of 
many evils and 
disadvantages which prevent a proper appreciation 


mirable artist, that the world was so soon to lose 
His funeral took place on the 30th of 
March, at Copenhagen ; and it was honoured as, 
perhaps, that of a subject never was before. The 


_ King, in deep mourning, received the body at the 





| Princes and the principal officers of 


entrance of the church; and the Crown Prince, 
as President of the Academy of Fine Arts, at the 
head of its members, followed oe 
? 

after the hearse. Troops, processions of the dif- 
ferent guilds and orders of citizens, and @ cou- 
course of thousands, formed the train of this fine 
national ceremony. And all this homage ws 
rendered to the memory of a peasant’s son, 8 native 
of the wildest and most northern region of Europe, 
whose only mansion was a studio, whose ouly 
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Jement of fortune and fame was a chisel, and 
ae early life was a struggle with hard penury. 
The streets were lined with troops as at a royal 
funeral; the Queen and Princesses attended the 
service in the church ; orations were made by the 

rincipal artists and others where the body had 
fain in state; anthems were performed in the 
room adorned with his works; and, when the 
ceremony was at an end, the King headed the 
subscription for a monument on @ magnificent 
scale by the regal subscription of 25,000 dollars. 
The records of the ceremony read like an elo- 
quent passage of romance ; it is glorious, indeed 
to see genius treated thus,—to see the nobility, 
whose patent is signed by the Omnipotent, receive 
due honour from those whose stations are but ac- 
cidents. The Arts have lost one of their brightest 
ornaments. A truly great man has been laid in 
the grave, but his “ works” live after him. Thor- 
waldsen can never die. 

THE WooD-ENGRAVERS have again memo- 
rialised the Government School of Design, with 
a view to the abolition of that branch in which 
females are taught the art of drawing and en- 
graving on wood. We believe the memorial was 
not worded with very great care to courtesy ; the 
Council, however, returned a dignified reply, de- 
clining to recognise the spirit of monopoly thus 
sought to be established. The School, therefore, 
proceeds, and, we understand, in a manner most 
encouraging and satisfactory. We regret exceed- 
ingly that so numerous and respected a class of 
artists should have taken so injudicious and illi- 
beral a step. Whatever argaments they have 
used for the suppression of the School would ap- 
ply with at least equal force to any other branch 
of instruction taught under the sanction of Go- 
vernment. But, in this case, there are circum- 
stances which render the atterhpt to destroy the 
system especially odious. It is a grievous truth 
that, in this country, women can scarcely find 
any occupation that is not menial, and does not 
imply a loss of caste. True enough, the earnings 
by wood-cutting may be miserable pittances ; 
but it may be laboured for by ladies who will 
not lose their positions in society; which they 
must do in many of the situations opened to 
them. Besides, small as the remuneration is, it 
yields better pay than working for bazaars,—at 
rates of about three halfpence an hour,—an em- 
ployment to which, we know, many young ladies 
well born, delicately nurtured, and expensively 
educated have been compelled to submit, toiling 
for bare life from sunrise till long after the sun 
has set ; and this allusion reminds us that we 
have some remarks to offer concerning 

THE GovERNESSES’ INsTITUTION.—Our 
space is so largely drawn upon this month, that 
we are again compelled to postpone our remarks 
upen ene of the most interesting and im t 
topics that could give employment to pen. 
The first anniversary dinner took place on Satur- 
day, the 20th of April, the Duke of Cambridge 
presiding, when upwards of £1000 was col- 
lected. There are so many of our readers to 
whom this matter “ comes home,” that we con- 
sider it our duty to enter into more minute par- 
ticulars than we can this month do. 

Tue Lirerary FuND.—We refer our readers 
to an advertisement announcing that the anni- 
versary dinner of this admirable Institution will 
take place on Wednesday, the 8th of May—the 
Marquis of Northampton in the chair. 

THE ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION.—We shall take an early opportu- 
nity of entering somewhat fully into the merits 
of this Institution, the anniversary of which was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the 30th March. 

Mons. Couper, a French artist of high and 
merited repute, is at present in London; his 
object here being to paint portraits of our British 
Queen and her Royal Consort, with several of 
their suite, fora gallery at Eu, in commemora- 
tion of their visit to Louis Philippe, by whom 
ae is “ commissioned.” The King of the 

is a truly magnificent patron of the Arts 





—whose patronage is always genial, encouraging, 
and fertilizing, and never oppressive. Oh! for 
more such monarchs in Europe—-sovereigns who 
do not forget the rank that may be derived from 
genius—the veritable glory that may be achieved 
by mind; but who know that the best fame, 
the surest immortality which even a great King 
can obtain, is that which he secures when he 
renders due justice, fitting respect, and wise 
homage to intellectual 

THe Art-UNIoN Prizz.—The premium of 
sixty guineas, offered by the Art-Union of Lon- 
don for “ a series of designs,” has been awarded 
to Mr. Rimer—a very young artist, we under- 
stand, who selected the subject of “ the Castle of 
Indolence.” There were about thirty competitors; 
but the merits of the designs were not considered 
such as to justify the award of any lesser pre- 
miums, as was done last year. And we believe, 
on the whole, the Committee were not satisfied 
with the efforts submitted to them—that, indeed, 
they would have given no prize, but that their 
advertisement them to it, without 
reservation. This is to be lamented ; inasm 
as the result of the second experiment must be 
very discouraging to the Committee, who were so 
fully contented with the issue of the first. 

THE LATE MR. HoFLAND,.—Mr. Foster, the 
auctioneer, will, on the 8th of May, sell by auc- 
tion several pictures and sketches of this ad- 
mirable and lamented artist: one of the few 
British landscape- painters whose place will not be 
soon supplied. The opportunity will no doubt 
be coveted by those amateurs whose collections 
contain no specimen of his genius ; for it is not 
too much to say that any collection of modern 
British Art must be incomplete without one, 
Among the works to be dis of are several 
of Mr. Hofland’s best (a reference to our adver- 
tising columns will give them in detail); inas- 
much as his circumstances were never unpros- 
perous, he did not part with any picture except 
under agreeable circumstances ; among those he 
has left are therefore several which he regarded 
with especial favour as the choicest examples of 
his graceful and powerful pencil. 

A SECRETARY FOR THE ART-UNION OF 
Lon Don having been advertised for, it was re- 
plied to by, we believe, no fewer than 100 gen- 
tlemen—among whom were many of high abi- 
lities and even conspicuous rank. From the list 
three were se:ected ; into whose testimonials a 
very minute and perticular scrutiny was made, 
These three were put to the vote, and the choice 
fell on Mr. Watson—a gentleman who is, we 
understand, not only a scholar (having taken 
first honours at Cambridge, where he was senior 
wrangler,) conversant with several of the living 
lan » but also is a practical man of busi- 
ness, fully competent to the management of 
large and intricate accounts. We have no doubt 
that this gentleman will be in all respects a va- 
luable acquisition to the Society, and take the 
liberty to suggest that, at the very outset of his 
enenqemnants he may be so employed as to be 
mainly instrumental in the fature prosperity, 
not to say existence, of the Institution. This 
appointment will be of immense advantage to 
the honorary secretaries, who have laboured far 
more “ for love” than we imagine any other 
men would have laboured “ for money,” and 
who merit the eternal gratitude of all who think 
“the Art-Union of London” is rendering na- 
tional as well as individual service. 

THe Prince ALBERT.—We understand it is 
the intention of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert to honour the a aie of i ee 
Academy, dining wit on ° 

THE De canatie Dinner of the Artivis? 
Benevolent Fund is fixed for Saturday, May 
the 11th—Lord Palmerston in the chair. 

A Fresco sy GAGENBAUER, painted at Rome 
about fourteen years ago, is at present deposited 
at Gwyder House, where any artist may examine 
it upon application. 





HERR SANG. 


suspicions concerning the motive for “ na- 
parame ~My - Raven Soten ene 50 — 
8s. e 
f | peer lg te oy egy termi 9 
will our readers credit a fact so —he has 
actually been hired to ‘‘ ornament’”’ that British 
structure which, in rank, will be for centuries 
second only to the Assembly -house of the Imperial 
ure. 
ena SANG IS ENGAGED TO PAINT THE 
DECORATIVE WORK OF THE RovaL Excaaneos! 
an lack mens 0 geen on Sue: S 
perpetration of so ous a a 
which we do not hesitate to characterize as the 
most ing U ganyr eglteenipograge me to the 


can de nothing that is entirely high-minded, disin- 
terested, and altogether good ? mean 
and selfish policy, a private and personal interest, 
omeay Se © eee, operates to mar 
every great work un . 
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the very worst class of the very worst German 
was never imported into E: . Weshould 
beside him as a 


of #71 our Ente Sree and has 
r —such as once a cen “ 
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rid. 
who has been hired is in all 
senses of the word “ unworthy,”’ what shall we 
y of the Committee b whom he has been hired 
mm 


’ painter ; | 
fqn, So aves , much ‘‘ looked up to’’ 
the City because of his skill in ‘‘ figures,’’—that 

, the numeration table; like Michael 
he is a ‘‘ great arithmetician,” and being 


proof that it is in the power of one 
oS clue tat mischief than a thousand wise men 
can rem: in a century. 

Is it too late to prevent this wretched and wicked 
blunder? Have the merchants of London no 
voice in such a matter? Can nothing be done to 
avert from the greates t city of the world so gels 
ous an affliction—a shame so eternal? ust 
** the place where merchants most do congregate 
be a lasting monument of 


gross corm pe utter 
honour, total reckless- 


indifference to national 

ness of the commonest principles of poe honesty ? 
If it be true (as we have just informed) 

that this ‘‘ Mister ’’ Sang has been to paint 


























ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


EDIN S30CIATIONS FOR PROMOTING 
— vue FINE ans. 


ance with « gished incom:, 

constrained to circamscribe the sam eet apart for the 
purchase of works of Art. The highest prise on this 
occasion was limited to 28), while the lowest reached 
; and of prizes at this latter sum a 
larze namber — Giateteted. we 
encouragement to Art, properly 60 Called, by 
ps sums of 48 each, is so preposterous as to 
ire ry -“ At » Tye * why eee 

; indeed « resolu was broug r 
a Mr. Shaw, a member of the Committee, which had for 


form, was uoani moa 

fo ite a, took the surest means in its power to 

geal the fate of the Institation. The carrying of Mr. 
was the more remarkable and unac- 


before anaaimous'y approved of, laid | 


upon the beneficial effee's experienced 

the Art Union from the 

issued by the y, and in a particular 

welt upon the slight outlay which had been 

im the publication ef their present 
of in subscriptions. 

involved 


iH 


ind spensable 
@ cause of the 


# 
i 
5 


a series of 


absurdities and annoying Grovectanens, Se “Aw | 


of the Fine has lost 

policy for which ite committee has 
instances 

calt to maten, 

ion of the 


he 
the jobb 


i 


f manarement by the sub- 
his year nevertheless gone rather 
n 


than is asnal even with them. In the Ex- 


Academy this year there is a pic- | 


painted by the son o/a 
acqu' an umenviable noto- 
————_ father having de- 

con quantity of — 


a 
u 


: 
i 


Hs 
i 


of his life. 


this wooderful work after the following fashion :— 
“The Academy feels itself compelled to state its con- 
viction that the only fault, if any, imputable to the 
Council, was the somewhat undesirable arrangement 
which, in the first instance, they were induced to ac. 
in, from a desire to save Sir Thomes and bis 
gome disappointment.” The picture itself 
unworthy of one moment's jon; but it is 
Boquestionally a matter for severe reprobation against 
the Cou at such a work should ever have been 


In the course of this somewhat singalar 


the Academy delivers its opinion on | 


taurable motive other than as a means of 

irritated vanity of the painter, and the 
overweening ill temper and rebuked i! breeding of the 
father. Has the Committee of the Association, then, 
in addition to its nised duties, assumed also the 
function of administering balm to the wounds of seif- 
iaflicted ridicule? Generous resolution if they bave | 


RxuMipition at Sourmamrron.—It gives us plea- 
sure to state that an Exhibition is about to be opened 
at Southampton, in the Gallery there belonging to 


Mr. Buchan. The room is 35 feet by 25, an 


4d, we un- 
derstand, wel! circumstanced for light, &c., being in | 


every way caiculated to exhibit pictures advanta- 
geeate. It was built for the purpose, indeed, by the 

her of the present proprietor, who so used it frem 
1827 up to the 1839, when the great increase of 
Provincial Exhiitions so abridged his supply of contri- 
butions that he was induced to retingash it. Circam- 


however, have changed since then. There is | 


Bow a ratiway from 


London to Southam » bringing 
Mt within four 


distance of Lon ; it is the 


probation of the | 


the face of decency, in, at lenst, | oy from 
may suppose to be Giulio Romano, Gianfran- 
| cesco Penni, Perino del Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, | 
| and Polidoro da Caravaggio, or Il Garofalo. | 
| Above, on the right, is the excellent old Da Vinci, 
nisable from his portrait at Florence. | 
The remarkable figure low down on the left of the | 
| picture is Michel Angelo carrying before him the | 
of the room | 


| gress. 

| the other figures make up the composition as 
models and accessories ; the female figure seated | 

| in the centre for a Madonna is after the daughter 

| of M. Vernet—she is now Madame Delaroche. | 


| surround 
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Tue Scnoo. or Rarrastus. Painted by Ho- 
nace Veaner. Engraved by Jazer. Pub- 

| lishers, Gowrnt and Vissxt, Paris; Hertne 
| god Rewinctor, 

This engraving will at once be r 

the famous picture of Horace 

hangs in one of the salons . 

among the works of living French painters. 

has never, we believe, bern until re- 

cently. The plate, in by Jazet, is now 

in course of publication by Messrs. 

Remington, 153, Regent-street, and cannot, we 


think, fail to have an extensive sale, since among — 


lovers of Art the work must be as popular in Eng- 
land as in France, The composition of this work 
is clearly after the manner of some of the earlier 


masters, as for instance Paul Veronese, who com- | 


posed with Fs of ——- : re, ape Bamy 

of his grou figures apart from the main in- 
cident in galeries, at window &c. The anecdote, 
forming the nucleus of the subject, is related of 
Raffaele and Michel Angelo; and the scene of the 
ineident here given, as the steps of the Vatican, is 
highly favourable to effective composition. Raf- 


faelle hiwself, surrounded by his pupils, is cor- | 


recting the drawing of one of them—an open-air 
study, aps an allusion to this effect, so often 
met with in the great master’s works. The 


features are modified from the portrait painted | 
among those of the | 


by himself, and hangin 
painters in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. He 
is here older than in the portrait of which 
we speak, which is painted in the manner he 
. Those composing the 
of which ffacile is the centre, we 


easily 


‘amous anatomical figure, and the k 
in which he has been painting—so jealous was he of 
any one seeing his works while they were in pro- 
Above are seen the Pope and Bramante; 


The particular incident upon which the artist 


dwells arose out of the excessive jealousy of | 
Michel Angelo, who seeing Raffaelle continually | 
by a numerous train of followers, ob- | 


served to him in terms to this effect, ‘‘ You move 
about, like a general in the midst of his officers ;”’ 
| to which the other replied, “And you alone—and 
| like an executioner.” Michel Angelo worked 


| very much alone, but Raffaelle employed at all 
| times a great number of artists, whom he at once 
assisted and instructed ; he never appeared at court 


without being attended by more than fifty painters, 
all of high merit, who accompanied him from re- 


those whom he employed he gave occupation 
on works suited to the ability of each. Some, 
having acquired what information they deemed 
necessary, returned respectively to their native 
cities; others remained with him till his death, 
| and even after that event still continued to reside 
at a By — Bramante we may sup- 
| pose gure who is explaining to the Po 
the plan which he holds in his and “ 
| the tuition of Bramante that Raffaelle studied the 
_ remains of ancient architecture for six years, in 
which he became so thoroughly versed that, after 
| the death of his uncle, he was judged worthy to 
| succeed him in superintending the building of 
St. Peter’s. The feeling on the part of Michel 
Angelo, which prompted the observation that 
fell from him, is very generally known ; but per- 
not so commonly understood as to cauinds 
it é - The famous Florentine 
was not satisfied with a second place in the esti- 


London is | ™&tion of the world—nom fu ben contento de’ se- 





~ 
Fours 


condi onori—but called in assistance to 
| him in his foible, which was colour, ar) 
me pod ~ dispute = J mah ne His 
op is with t . 
then employ Pra Sebastiano to odour Gam 
thus hoping that these productions would excel 


ised as from | 
ernet, which | 


he L bou on 
Fe cnlstore. Ti | hold te ouch eapetiel Swear; edutrabtyemmeetts 


Hering and | 


ae and admiration of his surpassing genius. | 
ft) 





a 
May, 


the pictures of Raffaele as well in colour 
drawing. ik mrs 


Tar Mantes at Tae Toms. Painted by Verr, 
Published by Bupprvs, Dusseldorf; and He. 
rine and Remincron, London. 

This is a fine lithographic print from a pai 

a leading artist of the great school of Guest 

Art. It is of that high class which our 


drawing, and if its colouring be raw and crude, ag 
are the paintings of the artist generally, the evil is 


not perceptible in this . 
The ‘Maries’ are gazing on ‘the tomb,’ md 
mourning beside it; settled grief of the mother 
contrasts with the more ho sorrow of the 
friend. The countenances are 

and the attitude of each is strongly 

of truth. Such prints as this are valuable exporty 
from Germany—useful acquisitions to the artist 
and the amateur. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
Ow the ist of June it is our intention to issue an 
extra number of the Anr Uniew; im order that we 
may be thus epabled to give a detailed criticism of the 
EXAIBITION OF THE Rov AL ACADEMY, and the Exhi- 
bitions of the two Societies of Paintersin Water Colours. 
We did the same last year; and found the plan tobave 
given very general satisfaction. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that we shall be compelled to charge for 
this “ extra number; of which we are very sure no 
one will complain. 








PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS. 

The following valuable ILLUSTRATED Mein 
selected from the extensive Stock of R. A.5 GG, 
the Library of Arts, 106, Great Ruseell-street 
— where Catalogues, classified, may be 

gratis :— 

An Dlestrated Bible, in 14 quarto volumes, 

erbly bound in whole morocco. elegant, with a 
ies of chaste engravings. all brilliant im 


from the Ancient and Modern Masters—a no 
even for the most fastidious collector. ere" é 
Windsor Castle—16 splendid Views mea- 
sured Outlines, edited by Jobn Britton, Esq., forming 
a beautiful Drawing-room Bc ok, for £5 
N.B. A few copies only for sale. y 
Dugdale’s Monasticon. The 241 elaborate Plates 
A the only work containing fine examples of early 
English Architecture, two handsome volumes; pub- 
lished, with text, at £141, for £8 8s., half-moroceo 
elegant. 
*s Cathedrals of the Continent, 32 magnificent 
im Nos., £5 15s. oa. "a 
Coney’s Continental Beauties, companion 
above, 28 Plates, 56 Vignettes; published at £6 6s. 
£2 2. 


Vatican, by Raffaele, brilliant impressions, 210 108. 
Boffrand’s Interiors of the Gorgeous Style of Louis 
XIV.; very rare. 
M smilton” ‘Vene 5 is” 25 58. 
amilton’s Vases, 3 vols. 
amine tplendid Work on Egypt, 52 large Plates, 


eleven of the chief volumes, £45. 
Pinus, the very best work on the 


foiios of Views of Old 
2 aall, and 


wie 


N.B. Noblemen and Gentlemen about to build will 
find the following indispensable :— 

Parker's Italian Schools, #1 6s. 

Bree’s Italian Villas and Cottages, £1 18. 

Tress’s ae: 16s. 

Walker’s Precedents, with an Essay, 18s. — 

N.B —The following works, now poblishing, tae 
the especial notice of Decors Papier M ‘oe 
facturers, Carvers, and of allc of Designers 


general :— 
Ornamental Fragments, .D.H 
Bed.» ay and W. A. Hoptins, Beq., le, 


‘Acanthus ; or, the School of Design; 200 Cate,ae4 
60 Stee! Plates, 128. 


De » 48 Choice of Rare Ornament 
of Louie XIV, Frovels 1, ke., 6s. oat 
lassed Catalogue to be had Gratis, and sent 








oO 


Piranesi’s Works, 
Lambert’s Genus 
subject, £12 128. 
paiings ine te Dobe Nash copy 9 
ings, te ash s cop 
wae Hatfield House, Hardwicke 
oburn Abbey, 26 with 2 


Painted Glass, a magnificent 
Plates, exact facsimiles of the original Painted 


Itwas under | dows, 
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HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, 


HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY, 
Beg to announce the following Interesting and Valuable WORKS published, and in progress of engraving, 


FROM THE PAINTINGS OF EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


THE QUEEN, THE PRINCESS ROYAL, AND PRINCE OF WALES. 


A most exquisite and fascinating composition, now in of engraving by Sa «R.A. 
Price: Prints: £2 9m; Proofs, #4 te. ; Before Letierss £6 60.8 UNM ARAM 





. 
. 





COMPANIONS. 


LASSIE HERDING pa tie oh “e THE TETHER'D RAM. 
, F.R.S., from the origi ure 5 
| Engraved by Jonn Burner, F. Sa on possession a progress of enrraving 7 core Bvanen, 5, ee atarhanas 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, 24 4a. ; Before Letters, £6 6e. Prints, 22 28.; Proofs, 24 48,; etters, £6 6s. 





HORSES DRINKING IN THE COURT YARD OF AN ANCIENT MANSION. 
One of Mr. Lanpsger’s most elaborate ani! beautiful compositions, engraving in line by J. H. ft companion to the ‘ Highland Drovers.’ 








« Price: Prints, £3 3s.; Proofs, £6 6s. ; 
COMPANIONS. 
| THE LADY EVELYN GOWER AND THE MARQUIS ; CHILDREN OF THE HON. MRS. SEYMOUR 
. OF STAFFORD, . a BATHURST FEEDING RABBITS. 
The eldest Son and second Daughter Duchess of Sutherland. Engraved in Mezzotinto by Toomas Lanpsggr, from the picture 
Engraved in the most exquisite manner by Samust Cousrns, A-R.A., from exbibited in the Royal Academy, painted for tbe Hon. Mrs, 
Sate tome) yy ay tet tw 7 Ses Prints, 2 28.; Proofs, 4 48.; Before Letters, £6 6s. 





LION AND DASH—FAVOURITE DOGS, THE PROPERTY OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 


Engraving by Tuomas Lanps&eER, from the original picture in the of the Duke of Beaufort. 
98 Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, #4 4s. ; Before 18, £6 66. 





| THE HIGHLAND WHISKEY-STILL. HAWKING PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
TGRAYV e . &. 
Engraved in the most beautiful Line manner by Ropert Gra es) ar the re — orem ty Al aa ele Pp dye nal of he Picture 


very beautiful ure painted for his Grace the Duke of W = 
ag Prints, 223 26-3 Proofs, #4 4s.; Before Letters £6 6s, Prints, 2 28.; Proofs, 24 48.; Before L ters, £6 6s. 





HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT IN. WINDSOR CASTLE. 
This magnificent Work of Art, representing his Royal Highness Prince Albert’s Return from Shooting, wherein is introduced the killed during the day, 
will be engraved by Samugt Cousins, A RB A., the exact size of ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ to which plate it will form the only companion. 
Prints, £3.3s.; Proofs, 25 5s. ; First Class Proofs, £8 8s. ; Before the Letters, £12 12s. 





COMPANIONS. 
| THE FALCON. THE FALCON HOODED. 
| Engraved in Mezzotinto by Cuaries G. josie from the original pictare in the | Engrayed in Mezzotinto by C. G. lage rm pes original picture in the possession 


possession of W. W. ° “q. 
Prints, 21 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.; Before Letters, £3 3s. Prints, #1 1s.; Proofs, £2 2s.; Before Letters, 23 3s, 


HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Engraved in the Line manner by J. H. Wart, from the splendid pictare ted for J. Sheepshanks, Esq. Mr. Landseer’s most celebrated work. 
Prints, £3 38.; Proofs, Reo ; India Pioote ‘410 10s.; Befure Letters, 212 12s, 








COMPANIONS. 
THE WIDOWED DUCK. 


Engraved by Joun Buaner, from the picture in the possession of W. Gosling, Es. 
Prints, £1 18.; Proofs, £2 2s.; Before Letters, £3 3s. 


THE STONEBREAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
Engraved by Joun Buanet, F.R.S fom the original in the collection of 


e 


‘ Is, Esq. 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; Before Letters, £6 6s. 


THE PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE AND HER NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 
Engraving in the highest style of Art, as a companion t» the ‘ Children of the Marquis of Abercorn,’ by Samugt Cousins, A.R.A. 
Prints, #2 2s. ; Proofs, #4 4s.; Before Letters, £6 6s. 


CHILDREN OF THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN. THE DEATH OF THE STAG IN GLEN TILT. | 
Engraved in the finest style of Art, by SamugL Cousins, A.R.A, Eagraved by J. BruMLEy, from the Uriginal in the possession of the Duke of Ath). 
rints, £1 lis. 6d.; Proofs, 23 38.; Before Lette:s, 46 6s. Prints, 22 28.; Proofs, #4 4s. 














THE CAT’S PAW. 
The celebrated Original is in the Collection of the Earl of Essex, engraving by Ca eS, Saree in the finest style of Mezzotinto, 


Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; Before Letters, 
THE NAUGHTY BOY. COTTAGE INDUSTRY. 


Engraved in the finest Line manner by W. f1NDEN, from the original in the posses- Original in the possession of the Duke of Bedfu 
sion of J. Sheepshanks, Esq., as the compauion to * Little Red Riding Hood.’ Kograved by F. C. Lewis, from the ad - a parsaties. 
Prints, 7s. 6d. ; Proofs, 15s.; India Proois, #1 1s.; Before Letters, £1 lis. 64. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 





THE FAIRY AND BRUNETTE. } RAT-CATCHING ee A BARN. 
a soar on Pattee tie 





London: Published by HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty, 
and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall-Mall. 
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MUSIC OF GERMANY. 

Without extra ch to the Ns? at the 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
—The Directors have Mr. C. EB. HORN 
to deliver a SERIES of LECTURES on the MUSIC of 

IGHT different NATIONS. The MUSIC of GER- 
MANY commences on the 29th inst., at eight o’clock 
in the and will be continued daring the week, 
on Mondey, y, and Friday Evenings, at eight 
o'clock ; and on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturdays, at 
three o'clock, with VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
HM OITIONS we ota 

ONS as usual. 

SIOSCOPE and OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW DiIs- 
SOLVING VIEWS, ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINE, &c. &c.—Admission, One Shilling. 
Schools, Half-price. 


of elegant 

KALSOMINE are pai 
SIMPSON, No. 456, ° 
this proc 
the finest Distemper or Fresco Paintings, and are 
warranted to stand washing ever aud over again with 
and water as firmly esany oil painting 
they will retain their brilliant colour muc 
These Decorations are painted on Paper, and may be 
sent (to all parts of the country. 


sat ee Oe h 

Q PECIREHS F DECORATION, 
selected from R "s Designs in the Vatican 
Palace, by Messrs. J. 
4to., consisteng of Fourteen Piates, price 10s., or in two 
e sections, 5s. each: a limited number of copies 


in im rial éto., price 20s. 


gineer and Architect’s Journal. 

“ These etchings are executed in a truly artistical 

manner, and from them we might adorn a cottage or a 

. They offer a vast fund 
of idews to every one who is desirous of decorating bis 
@bode in a classical and elegant style.’’—Literary Ga- 
sette. 

“ The ara ues of the Vatican will never grow old, 
but must always constitute the models of the lasting 
and the trae in decorative Art.”—Atlas. 

“ We cannot too highly admire these most graceful 
designs, nor too strongly recommend them to the no- 
= of those who practise ornamental Art.’’—Art- 

nion, 

London: Ackermann and Co., 95, Strand. 


DIMES AND ELAM, 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 
and Manufacturers of every Material for 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
01, Gasat Resse.t-sracer, BLoomssury-sauare, 
LONDON, 





SUPERFINE PERMANENT WATER-COLOURS, 


[/-ps and ELAM beg to offer their Colours 

to the notice of the Amateur and Artist; being 

red in the purest and most careful manner, they 

will be found to possess freedom in working, together 

with brilliancy of colour, and are warranted not to con- 

tain any deleterious matter, being made of the finest 
colours to be obtained. 


MALF-CAKES, HALF-PRICE. 
MOIST WATER COLOURS, 


All the above Colours are kept prepared in the moist 
state in thin Porcelain pans, and will be found to be ex 
tremely soluble and retain their permanency, drying 
firm aud free from clamminess on the Paper. 


DIMES aud ELAM’S CANVAS PREPARED WITH | 


INDIA RUBBER GROUND 
(for Oi) Painting). 

This Canvas, prepared with a ground of solution of 
India Rubber, is confidently recommended to the notice 
of the profession, its eligibility having been thoroughly 
acknowledged, and ng received the patronage of the 
first Artists in the kingdom. To those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
served from the effects of time (too visible in some of 
the finest productions of the art), this canvas is parti- 
cularly recom as it is never subject to crack or 


» and the surface is very bie to paint on, 

Rrepared of any Dimensions, with or without’ Frames. 

RAND’'S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBE, FILLED 
WITH OIL COLOURS, ALL SIZES. 


DIMES aod ELAM'S Criacvtatine Porrro. 
containing Specimens of the First Masters in Landecape’ 


re, and Flowers. Terms: #1 Is. per Quarter, or 
| 


2s. 6d. per Week. 


DRAWINGS, PRINTS, and PAINTINGS, PRAMED, 
GLAZED, and MOUNTED. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


All the other LECTURES and | 
LONGBOTTOM’S PHY- | 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every | 


ess Decorations have all the brilliancy | 


whereas 
longer. | 


and W.A. Parworrn. Royal | 


artist and artisan have here abundant choice | 
i tions on | 


of subjects, not merety for pictorial representa 
flat surfaces, but also for works in metal.”—Civil En- 
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INE ARTS.—A Gentleman, qualified to 
F make Designs and Drawings of an description, 
either in Figure, Ornament, or otherwise, offers his 
services, partial or wholly, atasalary, Or as a 
agreed on.—Address, Mr. Henry, care of Mr. - 

| man, baker, Southampton-buildings, Holbora. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON.—E. 4 WAT- 
SON, of 201, Piccadifly (Agent to above 
Society), having designed a CHARACTERISTIC 
FRAME expressly for the ray given to its 
Members, res tally begs leave to call their attention 
to it, and fede assured that all who may favour him 
with their esteemed commands will have every reason 
| to be well satisfied with both price and workmanship ; 
indeed the lively interest he takes in the above Society 
| causes him to frame the Engravings at an unusually 
| low price. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THe Disratcu Newspaper-office), 
reopectially informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. ; 
A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
| the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized fra ornamented with designs made ex- 
| pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade ied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. O14 Frames repaired 
and regilt. 
‘An aatensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
| delivery.—All Goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 
The beautiful print of ‘ Una entering the Cottage,’ 
framed from 8s. and upwards. 


LASTIC BOOTS.—THE QUEEN’S 
BOOTS.—J. SPARKES HALL’S PATENT 

ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require newher lacing, 
buttoning, nor tying; they can be pu on and off in a 
moment, without trouble or loss of time. The con- 
stant annoyance of laces breaking, buttons coming off, 
boles wearing out, and many other imperfections in the 
ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the improve- 
ment which is now submitted to the public. No boots 
ever afforded such variety of play and motion to the 
feet and ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their 
natural and anatomical form. 308, ent-street, 
Langham-place, the Polytechnic Institution. 

Ladies and gent at a distance can be fitted by 
| forwarding a pattern boot. 








OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and | 
COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of the | 

Warehouse beg respectfully 

reavements compel them to | 


London General Mourni 
to remind families whose 
| adopt mourning attire, that every article (of the very 
| best description) requisite for a complete Outfit of 
Mourning, may be had at their establishment at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Widows’ and family mourning is always 
kept made up; and a note, descriptive of the mourning 


| sion being sent in town or country immediately. La- 
| dies not in mourning, requiring new and fashionable 
black mantles, cardinals, cloaks, &c., either in velvet, 
satin, or merino, for carriage, promenade, or travelling, 


will find some of the choicest patterns of the season at | 
this establishment, as well as black velvets, satins, and | 


ducapes, for dresses of a superior texture. The show- 
rooms are replete with every novelty that modern taste 
has introduced in mourning, millinery, flowers, collars, 
| headdresses, bugle berthes, &c.—Nos. 247 and 249, 
Regent-street, near Oxford-street. W.C. JAY,and Co. 


WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES, 
HIS Sketch will at 
once show the use 
of the ELASTIC LACED 
STOCKINGS, KNEE CaP, 
and ANKLE SOCKS, and 
enable persons in the coun- 
try to measure themselves, 
and forward the same by 
post. There are thousands 
who do not know the use of 
these bandages; and when 
told by their medical attend- 
ant that nothing but a Stock- 
ing or Knee Cap will be of 
service to them, they are 
frightened, having "Lard 
that they were ex ive ; 
but W. H. BAILRY, of 418, 
OXFORD-STREET, conti- 
nues to make every kind of 
Surgical Bandages at such 
prices as to render them ac- 
cessible to all who are af- 
fected with varicose veins 
or swollen legs. 
oy ny ~ 10s. 6d. 
- Od. ; Elastic, 16s. 6d., 18s. 6d., to 21s. K 
} ; , ’ nee 
6d. to 7. 6d.; Blastic, 9s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 
each. Trusses, 7s. 6d. to 21s. each. 


| €> Observe—Manufactory, 418, Oxford-street, ‘London. 








PSEMAREET DRAWING CHALK, 
» © . } as colours. 

. Wo.rr and Son to apprise Artists and Ama. 
teurs that oF have, b effection t im: —— 
in their CRETA LAVIS, adapted if for use {in thease 
manner as the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be 
produced by it equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours 
blending a with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut to a ‘fine point, and is thus 
capable of giviig a very delicate outline. 

FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE, the great 
v resulting from the ae of the CRETA 
LAVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, 
palette, brushes, &c., all the various tints can be ob. 
tained with a truthfulness that cannot be surpassed; 
thus superseding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with 
ate as (unlike mayo cra ~~ | they will neither rub 

, norsuffer injury by.com contact with the 
contents of a portfolio. = 

The CRETA LZAVIS will not be affected by heat or 
change of climate. 

Specimens may be seen at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Kegent-street ; Royal Adelaide Gallery, Strand; and at 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA LAVIS 


| may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and 


thirty-six, with or without boxes. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE, 


In order to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on 
the paver, — e colours until the required tint 
be ined. The shades merely require a broader 
point and increased pressure. 

Bristol Board, Crayon qo or, in fact, any papers 
with a fine even surface, not glazed, are well 
adapted for the CRETA LEVIS. 

WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their newly. 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANE 
BLACK CHALKS. 

BB Very Black, for foreground. 
H B Middle Tint. 
N Neutral Tint, for distance. 


These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 
Heads and La , and are capable of producing a 
— — — — little * Having an 
adhesive quality rawings may 
without fear of injury. 

*,* The method of using the Creta Levis we | 
Mr. W. H. Kearney, member of the New Water- 
Society.— ry, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, 





COMPOSITIONS mo WITH STEEL 


TEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID.—These 
Compositions, which have so remarkab’ . 
tended the use of the STEEL PEN, are brought to 
very great a bang more easy to — Ay 
more durable, and in every respect prefera 
ordinary Ink. In ween elunaies they have become 


required, will ensure everything necessary for the occa- | a ny ana 


£ BLUE FLUID, changing to an intense black 
colour. 

ee UNCHAMSSARES BLUE FLUIDS, re- 
maining a deep blue colour. 

A superior BLACK INK, of the common character, 
but more fluid. os 

A brilliant CARMINE RED, for Contrast Writing. 

A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, which writes 
instantly black, and, being proof nst chem 
agents, is most valuable in the prevention of frauds. 

Also a new kind of MARKING INK for Linen; 
Inkholders adapted for preserving Ink from evaport 
tion and dust. 

Sold in bottles, at 34., 6d., 1s., and 3s. each, by all 
stationers and bookeellers. s 

Be sure to ask for Stephens’ Writing Fluid. 

N.B. These unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent 
articles: the Public are therefore cautio 
imitations, which are infringements, to sell or use 
which is illegal. 

STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS. 

The utmost possible care having been bestowed — 
the mansfacture of these articles, so as to procure 
highest finish, they can be confidently recommended 
both for flexibility and durability. 

Also, STEPHENS’ RULING AND MECHANICH 
DRAWING INK, FOR ENGINEERS, ART 
AND DESIGNERS. 

This article will be found superior to the best tei 
Ink for the above purposes. It does not smear 
India rubber, or wash off with water. It flows — 
from the drawing-pen, and never corrodes or ‘ 
it. It may be used on a plate or slab, with a ae 
hair brusb, diluting it with water, or thickening being 
drying, as required. It has the advantage 
ready for immediate 


use. 

Sold in conical-shaped bottles, convenient for using 

from, without any stand, as aan, at 6d. each, by st 
oners. 


HENRY 
oa ord-atree 


‘All the above Articles are 
STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 
Biackfriars-road, London. 


a 
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ANDER and CO., 319 and 320, HOLBORN 
~ (corner of Southampton-buildings, and 
Gray’s-inn-gate), have constantly on view the 
stock in London of Table Glass, plainly or elegan 
cut; Dinner, Breakfast, and Tea Services 
Toilet Sets in China, Ironstone, and Earthenware; Or- 
namental China, Papier Maché and [ron Tea Trays ; 
Chandeliers, Lustres; Argand, Solar, and Vesta Lamps; 
Hall Lanterns, stained or plain ; Alabaster Figures, 
Vi &c. 

Parties favouring this establishment with a visit will 
obtain every information relative to prices, and will not 
be importuned to make purchases.—Goods delivered in 
town and at the docks cartage free. 





OTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE. OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are segeeey informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOLLE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 

t-street, where an immense number of Des 

are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, aan atides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, ouldings, vers 
Album Covers, Screens, &e. &c., in every style o 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 

Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 

L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Rampart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 





PRINTING INKS. 
FOR FINE BOCK-WORK AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTING, 


a F. BAYLIS and CO. beg to call the 
e attention of the Trade to their PRINTING 
INKS, which, for Woodcuts, Fine Book-work, and 
Ornamental Printing, are superivr to any yet offered. 
A deep, rich, and permanent tone of colour, rapidity of 
drying, and ease of distribution, are among the 
tages wich recommend them for Fine Work. 

The Coloured Inks (of best quality) are warranted to 
retain their colour for any length of time, and will not 
dry up in the package. 


*,* Extra Fine, for Woodcuts .. 7s. 6d. per tb. 
Fine ditto, ee ‘e .. 488, to 60s. per dos. 
Fine ditto, for Woodc 
worked at machine -. 30s. to 48s. per do. 
For Book Work es .. 30s. per do. 
Jobs andcommon Book Work 15s. to 20s. per do. 
Ma-hines and Posters . 14s., 15s., 208. perdo. 
Rep, Bus, Green, & Brown (best qu.) 7s. 6d. per Ib. 
Do. do. do. do. (for Posters) 1s. 6d. per lb, 


From the various testimonials, we beg to submit the 
following :— 

“We can recommend the Inks of Baylis and Co. as weing of 
superior character, boring used them some we ty 
work, a8 well as for machine printieg. Among s 
have been worked with them an be ementtt—tike Last rated 
Loudon News, Britannia, Spectator, Nonconformist, Lancet, &c.; 
aiso the present number of the Anr-Usion. 

“Pacuss anp Cuarton, 
10, Crane-court, Fleet-street.” 


“ Little Palteney-street, Feb. 23, 1844. 
“Guytizmex,—I have used your Ink for more than twelve- 
months for printing Woodcuts at the Machine, and consider it 
the best for that purpose that [ have yet met with.— Iam, 
“Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“Cuaaies Rareeu.” 


“ Sherbourne-lane, Feb. 20, 1844. 
_ “Gane_emen,—I have much pleasure in stating that, after hav- 
ing tried ali the fine Inks manufactured for Woodeut ting, I 
find yours to be the best. In depth of colour it is to all; 
while, in freedom of working and facility of drying, it is not ex- 
ceeded by any ink offered to the trade.—I remain, 
“ Gentlemen, your it servant, 

“Joszen Ricxgsst.” 


“Black Horse-court, Fleet-street, Feb., 1844. 

“Genttemen,—I have much pleasure in feninans fo 
the good qualities of re Ink, which has been for some t 

by me. I find it well ealeulated for Woodcuts, as it works free 
from picks, is an excellent black, and dries quickly.—I remain, 


“Gentlemen, your obedient a | 
“ Mesars. Baylis and Co.” i “8. M. Hr. 


a , “17, North Audley-street, Feb., 1844, 
E'TLeMeN,—I have now used Ink for nearly two years, 
and have found it everything I could wish. The Woodeut Tuk, 
more especially, I consider a decided boon to the printer, its colour 
—s wm. that it requires but a very little to be used on the 
cr, thereby preventing the cuts clogging; whilst its drying 
qualities are much oupesior to any I have havetolore esed.—Tam. 
. “Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Messrs, Baylis and Co.” “W. Srizas. 


Orders, addressed to the Manufactory, OLD Monra- 
GUk-STREET, WHITECHAPEL, London, will meet with 


yas GOVERNESSES' BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ENROLLED UNDER 10 Gronroe IV., Cap. 56. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Her Majesty Queen 
H.R.H, the Duke of Cam’ 
H.R.H. the Duchess of 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam’ 
H.R.H. the Hereditary Grand 


burgh-Strelitz. 
TREASURER. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S. 


BANKERS, 
Sir C. Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish-square; and Messra, 
Strahan and Co., T Bar. 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 
Li: 


of Mecklen- 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
Mr. C. W. Klugh, at the Office, 32, Sackville-street. 


Tae Governessss’ BanevoLent Institution 
has three objects in view :— 

1. TO AFFORD ASSISTANCE, PRIVATELY AND DBELI- 
CATELY, THROUGH THE LapDIEgs’ COMMITTES, TO 
British GOVERNESSES IN TEMPORARY DISTRESS, 

To prevent , the Committee think it 
better to remind the that Governesses cannot, 
as a body, be provident, in the asual acceptation of the 
word ; i. ¢., cannot provide tor their own declining 

ears. Each individual, as she undertakes the office, 
nows what its trials are; but she has, almost univer- 
sally, no Death, or misfort has 
thrown upon her the maintenance of one, mes 
of > oe with the additional care of 
younger brothers and sisters. By the time that the 
aged parent has been watched into the grave, and the 
a ry and the undertaker paid; by the time that 
younger sister hae been fited for the same — 
ber pes um - an entiaied, OES or the — Ly 

r’s expensive lessons, y the governess-sister ; 
the time that the brother has left school—where the 


governese-sister kept him—and can rt himself 
without that home which the severuens debe 8 ed ; 
mid-age is attained—care anxiety are beginning to 
show the effects of years, and medical advice, and long 
necessary intervals of mental rest, consume the funds 
which should prepare for age. 

Of all this, however, the may know nothing. 
The same —_ feeling which es the daughter de 
herself to the support of her beloved parent, or the 

i ch y for those whom the dying parent 
bequeathed to her care, will make her silent respecting 
her generous labour of love. 

And shall we call this “ improvidence?”’ Shall she, 
who has “ provided”’ for the comfort in old age of her 
widowed mother or her Sthen, paseo, imbecile, in- 
sane—shall she, who has by sacrifice her 
sisters and brothers in the path of indepen and 
ee pany ote for their fature prosperity—shall she 
be that she ought first to have Pee for her- 
self? It is the peculiar character of Christianity to 
care for others rather than ourselyes: shall it be a 
crime in the Governesa, that this is usually the very 
character of her life? 

ANNUITY FUND. 

2. To accuMULATES A FUND, FROM THE INTEREST 
OF WHICH Frees ANNUITIES MAY BB GRANTED TO 
GOVERNESSES IN THBIR OLD AGE. 





opinion, or accidental circumstances, might destroy— 
would be to risk disappointment to the aged annuitants 
at (perhaps) the most ful and inconvenient time. 
One Annuity has been by oir~y of £500 
Consols in the names of Trustees; the Election to 
this First Annuity of 415 will take place on the 9th 
May, 1844. The Candidates (who must be approved 
the Committee) are required to be Governesses above 
ears of age, unmarried, or widows. Subscribers will 
enti to one vote for each donation of five guineas 
and for each annual subscription of half-a-guinea, not 


in arrear. 

PROVIDENT FUND. 
3. To Assist GOVERNESSES IN SECURING ANNUI- 
TIES FOR THEMSELVES, ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY, 
BY THEIR OWN PAYMENTS, 
Benefit sc.:ieties, such as those formed by the work- 
ing classes, cannot be arranged for those who work with 
the mind; and thus the Institution can, af present, 
only assist the provident Governess by relieving her of 
all — = oe occupations leave a Sa 
time; aying ex a 
upenamueniog for an Annuity. The Committee hope, 
however, that the public will enable them to do more 


} 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfally re- 
ceived the Treasurer; by Sir C. Scott and Co., 1, 


-square; by Messrs. Strahan and Co., Tem- 
ple-bar Messrs. Drummond and Co., Charing- 
Shaees, 06 to, ee 


- 





Prompt attention, 





a 


i be J YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 
1824, and Em by Act of Parliament. 

Capital, 4500,000. 


PATRONS. 
The Archbishop of York _} Sir W..B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Marquis of London- | Sir W. A. , Bart. 
—-— Sir atten kes, Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir B. M. avasour, Bart. 
The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir 8. Crompton, Bt., M.P, 
The Kart of Yarborough ja ay 
e eacon 
The B of Ri Ridi 
Meg t ie page deacon of Cleve- 


a 
Lord Hotham, M.P. -P. ‘ ' 
Lord Howden, K.C.S.K. |G. F. Barlow, 
Lord Wenlock 





Lord Worsley, M,P. Robert Deniso . 
Hon, E, R. Petre Hen Preston, Esq. 

Sir G.Strickland, Bt.,M.P, | P. Saltmarshe Baa 

Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. ‘| Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. NgwMan, York, 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Eowaap. 
Henwoopn, 46, W 
The attention of the Public is requested to the terms 
of this Company for Lire LnsuRaNcES, and especially 
for Femaue Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 2100, 








Age next birth-day. Male. Female. 
10 @4..%-4 #1 6 ¢4 
30 26 @ 1 9 
50 S24 wt 3b 3 
70 0 0 4 9 





Fire Insurances are also effected by this Company 
on the most moderate terms. Farming Stock Insured 
without the Average Clause. 

Prospectuses with the Rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents, 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 
ments have been made, 








REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, WATERLOO-PLACE, Lonpow, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 

William Morley, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Brightman, Esq. John Inglis, Jerdein, Esq, 
Francis Brodigan, Et James Jobn Kinloch, Esq. 
Jas. William Deacon, Esq. | Henry Lawson, Esq. 
Jonathan D. Dow, Esq. rt Power ° 
Alexander Robert Irvine, | The Rev. F. W. Johnson 

Vickery, A.M. 


[hpaanny 
C. B. Rule, Esq.—T.C. Simmons, Esq.—G. Thomas, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN, 
John Clendinning, M.D., 16, Wimpole-street. 
So.icrror—Walter Prideaux, Esq., Goldsmiths’-hell. 
BanKkexs—Union Bank of London. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY among 
the Holders of Polices on whieh five Annual Premiums 
shall bave been paid. 

Credit given for half the amount of the first five An- 
nual Premiums, by which means Assurances may be 
effected and Loans for short periods secured with the 
least possible present outlay, and, after payment of the 
Arrears, the Policy-holder will become entitled to par- 
tic in the entire profit of this Institution, precisely 
in same manner as if he had the whole amount 
of his Premiums in advance, in usual way. 

Thus, for example, a person in the 25th year of his 
age, instead of payi 6s. annum for an Assur: 
ance of £100, would required to pay #1 38. only 
during the first five years, when, on payment of the 
Arrears of Premium, amounting to 45 15s., bis share 
of the Profits would be such as to reduce bis future 
Annual Premiums to a very little more than the half 
Premium of #1 3s. originally paid by him. TheGaear 
Baran is the only Mutual Assurance Society in which 
this very great accommodation is given to the Assured, 

Credit allowed for the whole of the first five Annual 
Premiums, on eatietneteey cocurtiy bei eve for the 
payment of the same at the expiration of five vears, 

Tranaters of Policies € and registered (without 


Office. 
Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or dis- 





uted, ex with the sanction, in each of 
General Mecting of the Assured, to be com- 
vened on the 


Holders of Policies of £1000 entitled (after 

ot al Bre od aa ets ea 
neral Meetings of the Assured, who will have the super- 
intendence and coetrol of the funds and affairs of the 


Society. 
Fall particulars are detailed in the Mh por a er 
with every Fequiaite information, may by 








A. BR. Invine, Managing Director. 
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L_OrDON. EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 
3, Charlotte-row, SS and 55, Chancery- 


DIRECTORS. 

KENNETT KINGSFORD, Esq., Chairman. 

BENJAMIN IFILL, Eeq., Deputy Chairman. 
Anderson, Beq. | James Hartley, Esq. 


Sonn Atkins > John M'Gaffie, Esq. 
James Biden Rea. John Maciern Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
AUDITORS. ciel _ 
. H. Cannan, . Robert E. Alison, gy 4 
Medical Adviser— sail Halt M.D., P.R.S., L. & BE. 


Secretary —Jotn Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 


THIS 18 THE ONLY COMPANY who are bound 
by their deed of constitution not to dispute any policy 
unless they can prove that it was obtained by frandu- 
lent misrepresentation; the ae aim and object 
having been to render Life Policies COMPLETE SE- 
CURITIES and NEGOTIABLE DOCU MENTS, which 
shall owe their value to the certainty of th» contracts 
upon which they are founded, and be independent of 
the Wherality or caprice of those who shall be in the 
man” of the affairs of the Com any when the 
claims arise; and for this purpore the Company hve, 
by a clause io their dee4 of constitution u -hesitatingly 

themselves of the power of objecting to any 
icy, unless they undertake to prove that it was ob- 
ined from them by fraudulent misreoresentation. 
The regulations common to all other Life Companies, 
which make the valid:ty of assurance contracts de- 
pendent upon the perfect correctness of the many state- 
mente required from a proposer for a Life Policy, snd 
which have given rise to almost all the questions which 
have been argued ian the courts, and to many extra- 
jad cial compromises, are thus entirely abrogated ; 
and nothing but fraud, ved to have been committed 
acsinst them, can vi a policy granted by this 
Com 


pany. 

THIS 18 THE ONLY COMPANY who give to the 
assured, on the mutual principle, the whole of the 
mutaal accumulations, and also guarantee the sums as- 
sure!, 

THIS 18 THE ONLY COMPANY wno bind them- 
selves to pay the sums in the policies, although the 
debts for which they were effected shall have beea liqui- 
dated before the claims arise. 

THIS 18 ALMOST THE ONLY COMPANY who 
grant in favour of cretitors whole world policies 
whereby the debt is secured, although the debtor should 
go bevond the limits of Europe. 

The premtums, calculated according to the Carlisle 
Tables, are lower than usual upon young lives, where 
prrticipation in the profite is not required; and for 
short assurances, which, at the option of the assured, 
may be continued for life. the rates are as low as a due 
regard to complete security will permit. 

TRIENNIAL ASCENDING SCALE TO ASSURE #100. 


| 
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BY THE HALF-PREMIUM PLAN only one-half of 


| 


the first seven years’ premiam is required, the other 
half being payable at the convenience of the assured; 
thus allowing a Policy to be continued for seven years at 
one-half of the usual rate, or to be dropped at one-half of 
the weua! sacrifice, and entitling the assured, seven vears 
hence, when loss of health may prevent him from effect- 
ing a new Assurance, to continue a Policy at a rate of 
te applicable to an age seven years younger. The 
alf.-Preminum Pian of Assurance, a8 practised by this 
ny, thus enables persons to retain to their own 
use the one-halfof the premiams for the first seven years, 
at 25 per cent. interest. Tas, suppose the ordinary 
premiam for an assurance of £500 to be #10, the first 
vyment by the half-oremiam plan will be five guineas, 
on the one-half of the £10, and interest for the re. 
tained half; and, if desth should occur in the first year, 
the sum of 2300 would be pid less the 25 retained. 
The assured may thus have the use for the first year of 
@3; for the second, of 10; and so on till the end of 
the seventh year, when the retained sums, emouncing to 
#35, may either id, or retained at 25 per cent. 
interest antil death, the 235 would be subtracted 
from the 4500 then payable by the Company. 
TO assune 2100 ON HALF-PREMIUM SYSTEM :— 
Ace. 24.8. 4.j Ace. 2.8. d.] Ace. 
 .... OM 2) @....8 8 6F 8 .... 4 
2 ....018 0] .... 111 5] 56... 212 
%....1 0 714 .... 11 6 


and schedules are forwarded to appli- 


of expense, by the Manager and Acents. 
Au . Ropsarson, Manager. 


cants, 


O lic e of Patmer and Cuayton, 10, Cran 


| Sir Thos. Phillips, Tem, 


, Geo. Gun Hay, Esq., 127, 


| Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R S., 


DISEASED 
AND 
HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


Yj BDICAL. INVALID, AND GENERAL 

LIFE OFFICE, 25, Patt Mat, Lonpon. 

a | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., 
b Doctors’-commons. 


DIRECTORS. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq.,]C. Richardson, Esq., 19, 

249, Great Sarrey-street Braton-st., Berkeley-sq. 

Thomas Stevenson, wa 

F.3.A., 37, Upper Gros- 
venor-street. 

R. B. Todd, M.D., F_B.S., 
26, Parliament-street. 
Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., 

Docters’-commons. 


AUDITORS. 


John Parssord, Esq, 7, 
York-terrace, Regent’s- 


park. 
Josep Radford, Esq., 27, 


Chas. Hopkinson, 


S'o ine-street 

J. Parkinson, E4q., F.R.S., 
80, Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde. park, 


17, Wimpole-street. 


place, Dorset square. 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., 
Cambridge - terrace, Wyndham-place, Bry- 
Hyde-park. anston-square. 


Sranpine Counset—Jobn Shapter, Esq., 
coln’s-ina, 

Bankexs—Messrs. C. Hopkinson and Co., Regent- 
street. 

So.icrrors—Mesars. Richardson and Smith, 28, 
Golden-square. 

Department oF Mepicat Sratistics—William 
Farr, Esq., General Register Office. 

Acroary—F, G. P. N-ison Esq. 


This Office is provided wih very accurately con- 
structed tables, by which it can assure unsound lives 
on equitab'e terms. 

Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased 
annuities on unsound Jives, the amount varying with 
the particu'ar disease. 

Members of consumptive families assured at equita- 
ble rates. 

Healthy lives are assured on lower,terms than at 
most other offi ‘es. 

The first Lire Assurance Society commenced business 
in 1705, and the principles of life coatin zencies, under- 
stood at that time to a very limited extent only, have 
repeatedly undergone im nt 7. and improve- 
meats; but till the establishment this Society in 





Lia- 


1841 no attempt had ever been made to assure the lives | 


ersons who suffer from disease. 
he science of statistics has only within a recent pe- 


of 


riod been successfully applied to the dara'ion and mor- | 
| principal towns in England and Scotiand, as well as to 
| many rural districts in England, and included the ex- 
| perience of one or two large societies of select I 
This bas afforded an opportanity of jadzing of the 


tality of disease, and hence tables on the probability of 
these resalts could not have been formed; and it would 
evidently have been unsafe and hazardous for any So- 
ciety to have undertaken the risk of assuring the lives 
of persons afflicted with any particular malady. The 
statistical inform ition, however, now collected, and in 

ossession of this office, is of so great an extent as 

ully to warrant the extension of life assurance to such 
cases, and in fact to place the application of life assu- 
rance On diseased lives on a more secure basis than 
even that on hea thy lives. 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this 
Society, in comm n with other offices, will assure the 
lives of healtny persons, it is as yet the only one estab- 
lished to assure tae lives of persons labouring un ier 
disease ; and to this latter feature particular attention 
is directed. 

In the first place, because it opens a larger field for 
business than all other offices can have unitedly; in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must, 
from its own nature, be less hazardous, and its prin- 
“ne rest On a more permanent foandation. 

nese are two bizhly important facts, and we shall 
enter into an explanation of each ; and first as to the 
prevalence of disease. 

The period of life most important to an assurance 


Office is that between 15—60 years of age, and in the 


~~ remarks we refer exclusively to this period 
of life 


the two years preceding 
30,518; and from consumption alone, 10,688 ; showing 
that more than one third of the total deaths in that pe- 
riod of life takes place from the prevalence of a sing e 
disease ; and if the same inquiry were instituted with 
respect to the existence of other dis such as 
asthma, dropsy, diseases of the head, heart, &c., it 
woald be fount that more than one-half of the whole 
population would, on medical examination, be refused 
admission into an assurance-office. If the inquiry be 
carried to the principal towns in England, like facts 
are elicited. In Birmingham, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, the deaths from all causes per annum are about 
5023, while those from consumption are 1988, forming 
considerably more than one-third of the whole. The 
same thing will be foand to hold good in the large 
towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths in a given 
period, from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those from 
consumption alone to 6359, and from six important 
diseases 9754; in the latter case forming more than 42 
per cent. of the deaths from ali causes. Un reference 
to the returns from the city of Glasgow for 1836—40 it 


1842 were from ali causes 


| is much less risk in assuring di 


| expected b 
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| pulation. i 
| cause it was considered more favourable in its results, 


| among eleven in another locality, 


| cent.). 
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will be found that the deaths in that period, from 
causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4087, and a 
of five diseases 6423, being more than 45 per cent, 
the deaths from all causes. 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist 
general in a chronic form, frequently for many 
prior to death, but which, on a strict me tical exa 
tion, would effectually exclude the persons so aff 


ected 
| from the benefits of life assurance; and, since it thas 
| appears that a majority of the population is included 
| in this c'ass. the value ani importance of the new fea. 
| ture of this Society cannot fail to be justly 


appreciated. 
Thesecond point to be explained is the fact that there 
seased lives. This isa 
feature of psramount and vital importance to the inte. 
rests of this S ciety, and deserves to be considered, 
The real risk incurred in all assurance tra 


nsactions 
| consists in the chance to which an office is liable of ex. 


periencing a different degree of mortality from that 
rt the tables on which its calculations are 
founded. is difference is termed the fluctuation of 
mortality, and will be found to be much less 
diseased lives than over the general population, anf 
among selected lives. y 

The deaths from consumption in the metropolis 
annum are sufficiently near the annual number wh 


| takes place in Glasgow, from all causes, to admit of a 


comparison; and by reducing the matter to figures it ig 
found that while the fl ictuation per annum in the latter 
case is as high as 45 per ceut., in the former it is only 


| 9 per cent , or, in other words, the fluctuation of mor. 


tality in consumption was only one-fifth of the other; 
and in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even 
with the disadvantage of smaller nambers, the fluctua. 
tion does not exceed 3 per cent., showing a remarkable 
uniformity in the law which determines the mortality 
of this disease, and that it is more positive and absolute 
in its results than that which regulates the general po- 
Consumption has here been selected, not be- 


but simply on account of the larger numbers affording 
a more satisfactory proof of the question under consi- 
deration; but the same test has been applied to a great 


| number of other diseases, and like results obtained. 
| Among nine diseases in the metropolis, incl 
asthma, dropsy, rheamatism, disease of the liver, 


the heart, of the nervous systeru, &c., the fluctaition 

was only 7} per cent , and in five diseases in a different 

district the fluctuation was about 7 per cent., while 

» and even with small 

numbers, the fluctuation did not exceed 6.2 oes 
uw 


| and takiog the principle towns in England, inc’ 
| Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sh 
| &c, the fluctuation over eleven of the more im 


di-eises was 6.4 per ceut. j 

It is perheps right to state that, in applying the test 
of fl ictaation to disease, it has not been confined to one 
place or class of lives, but has been extended to the 


fects of locality and its sanatory con ition on the dura- 
tion of life, and a remarkable fact has thus been de- 


| veloped, viz., that the value of life generally is mach 


reater in the country districts than in large cities; 
But that of those persons who suffer from disease the 
value of life is nearly the same. As an example of this, 
the expectation of the age of 30°in the country districts 
is 36.7 year<; in cities tvis., Glasgow) :7 6 years—dif- 
ference 33 per cent. nearly; but take the case of persoas 
of that aze in whom the consumptive tendency is de- 
veloped, and who will ultimately die of consumption, 
and their expectation of life in the counties of Bssex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk will be found to be 14 5, in cities 
(Glasgow) 14.4, and in the Metropolis, Manchester, 
Birmingham, 13.9—difference .017 per cent. (or 1.57 per 
It therefore appears, that while the difference 
between country and town life in the former case is 
about 33 per cent., that in the latter instance (consump- 
tion) the difference is almost nothing, and the results 
nearly uniform. The same thing holds good with some 


| other diseases which have been investigated in this 
| manner, This fact, although not generally unders 


is only what might have ben expected by & ca 
consideration of the conclusion formerly arrived at— 


: that the fluctuation of the law of mortality in disease is 
It will be found that the deaths im the metropolis for | 


confined within a very narrow limit, and conseq 
little influenced by external circumstances. 

It hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality 
of diseased lives is much less than among select ot 
and the population generally, and therefure the risk 


| assuring diseased lives must aleo be less. 


To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an man 
office, it may be stated that, supposing the lpr 
lives in a society, taking only select lives, was such 

the table of mortality would indicate 100 deaths per 
annum, it would be necessary to have always sullici - 
funds at immediate command to meet 145 dost 
the other hand. an office assuring only diseased lives, 
need not provide for more than 109 aed — 
that is to say, the risk of assaring di lives 18, 
that of average lives, as 9 to 45, or only one-fifth. 

fact is highly important to the interests of this pare 
and establishes, beyond doubt, the ew | and cur! 
ness of the principles on which it is founded. 

For further iuformation, reference is made to the 
spectuses and other published documents of the ’ 
which may be obtained on Yor at the 
offices, from F. G. P. Ngison, Actuary: 


—— wa 
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